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REVIEWS 


Tutti Frutti, aus dem Papieren des Verstor- | 


benen. [Tutti Frutti, from the Papers of 
the Deceased.| Stutgard: 1831. 


Ix Germany, and, we believe, wherever 
masking is still practised in good society, it 
js esteemed an insult which no gentleman 
can endure, to attempt to force the barriers 
ofanincognito. We were once so unfortunate 
as to be witnesses of a scene of this kind. 
A young man accosted another at a masked 
ball, by his supposed name, to which he re- 
fused to answer. On this, the former put up 
his finger and raised the mask, to catch a 
glimpse of the face he expected to see. ‘This 
deadly affront was the next morning wiped 
out by the blood of the youthful and only 
son of a noble race, whom a few days after we 
saw carried by torchlight to his grave. 

Unfortunately (we must say so, spite of this 
tragical conclusion) the press is amenable to 
no Jaws of honour. If it were, it would pro- 
bably be esteemed a violation of them to at- 
tempt to tear off any mask or disguise which 
an author may please, innocently, to assume ; 
whether it be the simple domino of anony- 
mousness, or the fantastic mask of a pseudo- 
hym :—we say innocently, because a man 
who wears a black crape over his face, that he 
may stab with impunity; or he who disguises 
himself under the pretext of amusing, but in 
fact to annoy and insult, is to be stripped and 
handed over to justice, or thrown out of the 
window. 

After this confession of faith, we may be 
thought inconsistent in assuming that we 
know the author of these volumes; but he 
really wears his mask with sucha studied care- 
lessness, that it is not our fault if we are 
obliged to recognize him—se cupit ante 
videri; nor is there any reason why he should 
not; unless he thinks—what is very likely true 
enough—that these little coquetteries answer 
with that sage personage, the public. Prince 
Piickler-Muskau might, if he would, do with- 
out them ;—indeed, we see with pleasure 
that he is coming before the world in his 
own proper character, as the zealous and 
indefatigable embellisher of his paternal 
lands; the accurate and loving observer of na- 
ture, and the tasteful judge of the kind and 
degree of assistance she is capable of receiv- 
ing from art. His work on Landscape Gar- 
dening, announced with his own name, can- 
not fail to contain much that is interesting 
a of that very engaging and popular 

The present work is, as its name denotes, 
a collection of miscellaneous matter. The 
greater part of it relates to Prussia, and to 
details of Prussian administration and eco- 
nomy, which are not likely to be popularly 
interesting here. ‘To those, however, who 
are curious concerning that country, the au- 


thor's remarks may be valuable; for, though | 


tinetured with his taste for sarcasm and 
mystification, they are evidently not the 








work, either of a courtly sycophant, or of an | 


indiscriminate frondeur. 

As a specimen of his serious style, we give 
the following. 
conceptions prevalent here, on the subject of 
| the military system of Prussia; and we have 
' no doubt of its perfect accordance with truth. 

It forms part of a conversation between old 
brothers in arms. 

No declamation against the Landwehr, my 
| good friend, said I. Disadvantages, nay abuses, 
| are inevitable; but a reasonable man, like your- 
| self, cannot be blind to the grandeur of this in- 
| stitution. I make bold to affirm, that the arm- 

ing of a nation, in the manner in which it exists 
| among us, is the pride of our century. Its full 
results the future alone will show. I grant that 
it may incommode individuals; nay, that it may 
be a considerable obstacle to the national in- 
dustry—this is inevitable—but look what lies 
in the other scale! Perfectly distinct from its 
merely military advantages, (immeasurable as 
these are,) what a far more important and strik- 
ing influence does it exert on the general civili- 
zation—on the character of the nation. In con- 
sequence of this most admirable constitution of 
our army, in which the utmost attention is paid 
to moral improvement and severe decency of 
manners, (which of itself must in time produce 
infinite good) an advance in civilization, asto- 
nishing, considering the shortness of the time, 
has already begun, to the attentive observer, 
universally to manifest itself. The difference 
between the men who have served, and either 
those who are of the old times, or those who have 
not yet gone through their term of service, is, 
with few exceptions, no less striking as to con- 
duct than as to external appearance and car- 
riage. 

Nobody has more reason to acknowledge this 
than we landed proprietors, who are surpris- 
ed to find, in the brave citizen-soldiers the 
only element of that spirit of subordination and 
docility which is so nearly extinct in our times. 
I am satisfied that next to the love, founded on 
reverence, which our people cherish for their 
king, we have to thank our military system, 
that amidst the universal unquietness of Europe, 
Prussia (by no means from want of diffused in- 
telligence,* like Austria, but in the midst of it,) 
has remained tranquil, sedate, and free from 
all the violent symptoms of modern thirst after 
mere change. It was thought that to make the 
whole population soldiers would be to make them 
ungovernable. The very contrary is the case— 
this organization has given them habits of order, 
discipline and obedience. 

The following is part of the same gossip, 
and bears marks of the writer's talent for 
lively picturesque description. One of the 
veterans remarks that there was a tinge of 
romance about Napoleon’s army :— 

What a strange little band, for instance, was 
that of the Mamelukes! After the battle of 
Bautzen, which cost them fourteen men, there 
stll remained half a squadron, which was com- 
manded by the singularly elegant Colonel Jer- 
mann, a German, whose conquests among our 
ladies exceeded, I believe, those he achieved in 

t Light, or intelligence, (aufkldrung) in the sense 
in which I here use it, is merely relative, denoting 

only an extended horizon; it is for enough from wis- 
| dom, which has generaily a tranquillizing, whereas this 
| has a disquieting tendency. 





It may tend to correct mis- | ‘ , 
} gathered from almost every country on the face 





the field. There were very few Egyptians in the 
corps; one man had lately joined it trom Jerusa- 
lem, and another from Bethlehem. There were 
hardly anyF’renchmen among them,but they were 


of the earth. The oldest of the native Egyptians 
used often to visit me, throw a sofa cushion on 
the ground, sit down upon it cross-legged, and 
smoke his long pipe or drink coffee. He used 


| to tell us about the war in Egypt—always spoke 


of Napoleon as a sort of enchanter, and thanked 
him from his heart for carrying him off from 
his native land: for, he said, after being exer- 
cised on the beach, they were embarked so sud- 
denly that they all thought it was part of the 


| manceuvre, till they actually lost sight of land. 


Bad fellows enough they might certainly be, if 
left to themselves; but they were kept in strict 
subordination, and were better mounted and 
better horsemen than the rest of the French 
cavalry. Their great stirrups, however, seemed 
badly adapted to our close evolutions, and rattled 
in a charge like a hundred pewter pots. Colonel 
Jermann himself rode with them, though for- 
merly an officer in Seidlitz’s regiment. I think 
I see him now, when General Lefevre Desnou- 
ettes, himself a very handsome man, reviewed 
the Mamelukes at Gr—h—. They were drawn up 
on the other side of a deep trench. The General 
came, with his staff, riding slowly along the 
chaussée. Like an arrow from a bow, the Colo- 
nel, in his splendid uniform, darted by, flew 
over the trench, at least twelve feet wide, and 
reined up his horse at the General’s feet, making 
his obeisance with a fine military grace. Having 
received orders, he wheeled round his grey Ara- 
bian with the same beautiful horsemanship, and 
bounding once more over the trench, was at the 
head of his troop in the twinkling of an eye. 

The following description of a pet of 
the ‘ Marlborough race’ is characteristic :— 

Little did I think what a serpent I cherished 
in my bosom, when, with the tenderness of a 
young mother, I reared this helpless baby into 
a victorious rival. Carefully was he borne across 
the deep, together with curious wares, several 
“ Englinder,” (a horse with a short tail we call 
an Englishman) nationalized monkeys and par- 
rots, and a few human islanders—all to be laid 
at my lady’s feet. The islanders soon turned 
out good for nothing, so that we were forced to 
send them home; the horses did their duty, 
and something more,—a sure way to be little 
esteemed ;—monkeys and parrots were relegated 
tothegreenhouse; Fancyalone was admitted into 
ever increasing intimacy—became first spoiled 
child, then favourite, and lastly, master. He is 
now uncontrolled autocrat in the house: lucky 
he at whom he wags his tail; thrice luckless he 
whom he bites—for he is not only bitten, but 
scolded for it into the bargain. Whenever this 
happens to me, I affect to treat it all as a joke ; 
I hide my bleeding finger, and protest, with a 
delighted smile, that Fancy only licked my hand, 
pretty creature! 

Note this rule well, my good lord chamber- 
lain; it may bring you golden fruit, were you 
even a Starost or a Knes. 

Our readers will recognize the author’s 
power of painting natural scenery in the fol- 
lowing description of Felseneck, a castle not 
far from Breslau :— 

But now follow me to Felseneck, the glory of 
this mountain district, in its half-decayed gran- 
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deur. It is one of the most beautiful, and sur- 
prising things I have seen in Europe, and I 
shall never forget the joyful astonishment which 
extorted from me a loud exclamation of delight, 
as, having fortunately lost my way in the ascent, 
I accidentally came upon the finest point of 
view, called the Giant’s Bed, and my first glance 
suddenly fell on the unexpected glory and 
beauty outspread before me in all its magnificent 
extent. The tops of a thick wood of majestic trees 
rustled witha solemn sound around me; at my feet 
the wall of rock plunged down perpendicularly 
to a dizzy depth, where, in the far winding glen, 
a mountain stream glided along, till a large soli- 
tary rock rose, as it were, opposing its progress. 
And, as if the work of spirits, on the summit of 
this rock stands the princely castle towering 
aloft into the blue air, surrounded by terrace 
gardens, which, descending step by step, seem 
to bathe their flowers deep under the cool 
waters. Opposite, however, on a still higher 
mountain, as a pendant to the castle, the ruin 
of the old fortress rears its head—the type of 
the noble race that flourished here for cen- 
turies. 

Such is the foreground. Nor is the distant 
surrounding landscape less beautiful or striking. 
On three sides it is shut in by mountains of in- 
finitely more varied and picturesque forms than 
those which surround the celebrated valley of 
Rehberg, where they are indeed loftier, but not 
nearly so abrupt and diversified. On the fourth 
side, the eye sweeps freely over the most fruitful 
plain, and wanders amid many cities, and count- 
less villages, lying amidst the richest fields, 
which are crowned at the horizon by a chain of 
gentle and beautiful hills. There is scarcely 
anything left to wish—and yet, in detail, art 
might do much, especially to the castle, which 
though magnificent, when nearly examined, is 
rough and defaced by many incongruous masses. 
If Warwick Castle stood on this spot it would 
be worth a pilgrimage from all the ends of the 
earth. 

Then follows a description of the still more 
striking and wonderful valley of Blutbach, a 
name whose fearful romance seems in har- 
mony with its wild and amazing scenery. 

But we give up all the fragments, in order 
that we may leave room for one detached 
paper (Notiz) which occurs at the end of the 
second volume. We have little sympathy in 
the joys of the chase; and little respect for 
men who, having the wide field of civilized 
pleasures at command, can descend to extract 
their barbarian enjoyments from the terrors 
and agonies ofa hunted animal. But the mon- 
ster whose death our author so dramatically 
describes, was a source of terror and destruc- 
tion, and a legitimate object of pursuit ;— 
and though even Ais sufferings are not to be 
contemplated without pain, yet they were 
not wantonly inflicted, nor needlessly pro- 
longed. As a scene, it rivals those of our 
Lloyds and Waterions. 

On his way through Leipzig, Prince Piick- 
ler dined at the house of his old friend, the 
Prussian Consul-general Baumgiirtner, where 
he met Alcibiades de Tavernier, nephew of 
the celebrated traveller of that name. This 
singular personage combined the characters 
of Captain of the French Garde, Doctor, 
Emir, Khan, &c., and had outdone his uncle 
in the extent and adventurousness of his 
wanderings. From him our author had the 
following incident :— 

The Bear Hunt. 

A bear, no less remarkable for his unequalled 
size than for his gigantic strength, was the 
terror of all the country between Bucha- 


mano-Moldavian mountains. This monster’s 
favourite haunt was the endless forest of Poei- 
nar, through part of which runs the road from 
Bucharest to Kronstadt in Transylvania. For 
eight or ten years the terrific beast had been 
known to the inhabitants of this district, having, 
in that space of time, destroyed at least four 
hundred of their oxen and other domestic ani- 
mals. No one dared to attack him; a panic 
terror seemed to have taken possession of the 
whole country. The last report of his devasta- 
tions, which at length attracted the attention of 
the highest divan, was as follows. 

A large load of wine was slowly descending 
the hill on its way to Bucharest. According to 
the custom of the country-people of those parts, 
the drivers had halted during the mid-day heats, 
and had unharnessed their teams, and let them 
feed at large on the skirts of the forest by the 
side ofthe road. All on a sudden they heard a 
tremendous roar. The nearest peasants ran to 
the spot, and saw, in the midst of their buffa- 
loes, an animal as black as they, but much 
larger, which had already seized one of them 
and thrown him on his back, and, spite of the 
fearful struggles of the agonizing victim, it 
clutched him as with a claw of iron, while it 
trotted off with perfect ease on its other three 
paws. This story, though seemingly half-fabu- 
lous, awakened not only the attention of the 
government, but also that of the keenest sports- 
men of Bucharest, namely, the Bojars, Kos- 
taki, Kornesko, Manoulaki Floresko, the Bey 
Zadey Soutzo, and your humble servant. A 
grand hunt was projected, and was scon admi- 
rably organized by one of the party, Signor Flo- 
resko, prefect of the foreign department. 

It was settled that the bear was to be first 
tracked, and then driven by five or six hundred 
peasants into a semicircle of about a hundred 
hunters. All these arrangements having been 
made, on the appointed day the people assem- 
bled as silently as possible. The signal for the 
chase was given—a long blast of the hunting- 
horn, which was quickly followed by other loud 
instruments, answered by the shouts of the 
drivers. It was not long before a shot resounded 
on my right, where Signor Kornesko stood, and 
then all was still again. After a few minutes 
I heard some beast break through the thick 
underwood with considerable noise; the still- 
ness of the serenest of October days, and the 
rustling of the dry leaves which already strewed 
the ground, doubled the noise of the steps of 
every animal. This time it was only a well-fed 
fox, which I caught sight of at about eighty 
paces distance. I sent a shot after him, and he 
instantly fell—the ball had hit him in the head. 
The former dead silence now returned for a 
short time; but the drivers began to draw 
nearer and nearer, and renewed their violent 
cries. It is really terrific to hear our Molda- 
vian peasants, scattered along a line of two 
leagues, set up their piercing shouts, and their 
yet more frightful wailings, while they beat the 
trees with a hundred clappers and other dis- 
cordant instruments. I now heard on my 
left, at about half a league’s distance, two shots, 
one shortly after the other, on which a deafen- 
ing yell of Ours, Ours, which in the Romano- 
Moldavian language is sounded as in French, 
ran like lightning along the whole line of the 
drivers. The Prince or Bey, Zadey+ Soutzo, soon 
came up to me and said, ‘‘ Seigneur Alcibiade, 
the bear has broken through the drivers. What 
have you killed?” “A fine fox, as you see.” 
His mameluke took it up. Sig. Kornesko now 
came up, and we all went together to the spot 
where the bear had disappeared. On our arrival 
there, we met Sig. Floresko trying to discover 
by the track whither the enemy had fled. “It 





t Bey signifies Prince; Zadey, son of a sovereign 
prince,who is vassal or l'armer-general (as, for instance, 





rest and Cempino, near the Carpatho-Ro- 





ibrahim of Adana) of the Sultan. 











was the Jiiger Lazar who shot at him,” said 
he, “but he only grazed his back ;—the othe 
shot was from a peasant, past whom the bear 
rushed with such rapidity, breaking down the 
young trees to the right and left, that the poor 
fellow fell fiat on his back from fright, and his 
gallant rifle went off of its own accord.” We 
laughed at the sight of the still stupified pea. 
sant, and at length brought him to himself with 
some pretty strong doses of brandy. 

We then followed up the track of the bear 
without delay. After about a hundred paces, 
we began to perceive streaks of sweat on the 
leaves aud trunks of the trees which he had 
rubbed against in his rapid course. These 
spots were all at about the height of five feet 
and a half,t just the height of my eyes. As this 
is the height of a tall man, I asked Lazar of 
Poeinar, the same who had shot at the bear, 
whether the beast ran on its hind legs or on all 
fours. ‘On all fours,” replied he, “ like a dog.” 
Now, for the first time, I began to put some faith 
in the wonderful stories I had heard of the 
enormous size and strength of the monster; 
and my curiosity, as well as my eagerness to 
kill him if possible, was raised to the highest 
pitch. 

For a long time I wandered on with the 
others, who meanwhile had sent for a pack of 
fifty or sixty hounds, which had been left at the 
nearest village. At length, however, tired of 
this eternal search, I left the company, and 
turned to the left into the wood, through a wild 
path, where I hoped to stumble on a road which 
might lead to the place where the carriage with 
our provisions was stationed, for I began to be 
hungry. 

I soon came into a valley which might be 
called virgin. Gigantic oaks had died of old 
age, and wild plants and young saplings grew 
up to the cheering light out of the mouldering 
trunks. On the other hand, deep night 
reigned under the wide-spread arms of other 
giants, still in all the vigour and freshness of 
youth. Enticed by the coolest shades, I sought 
repose for a few minutes. I was suddenly 
startled by a noise, as if asquadron of horse was 
bearing down upon me at full gallop, and I saw 
the huge coal-black animal cross the valley with 
the rapidity of lightning, at about two hundred 
paces from me. 1 could not find a moment even 
to take aim, but thus much I saw—that, from 
the white Arctic bear to the black Siberian, 
nothing approached this in size. I hastened 
after him in a westerly direction, and heard the 
pack, who had found the scent, and were after 
him at full speed. Soon after I met a bojar, 
chief-steward of Sig. Floresko. As we were 
hurrying along, the unfortunate man said tome, 
*T havea strong presentiment that I shall come 
up with the bear, and I have brought my best 
shots with me; they are following me on foot.” 
We now came into a deeper part of the forest, 
thickly grown with wild fruit-trees. Here, amid 
aged trunks of trees and rocky caves, seemed 
to be the favourite haunt of the bear, for we 
found the earth covered with the dung of that 
animal. I determined to stop in this strange 
and savage spot. Kostaki went on his way, 
though neither had his suite overtaken us, nor 
was anything to be heard of the dogs. Tired 
and hot, I lay myself down, with my faithful 
dog Amico, under a large apple-tree; lighted 
my tchoubouk leisurely, and desired Amico, 
one of the strongest of wolf-dogs, thoroughly 
trained against man or beast, to keep good 
watch. Here, lying at my ease, luxuriously 
puffing the thick cloud of smoke into the air, 
I might have dreamt away half an hour, when I 
again heard the rush of approaching animals. 
I rose softly, and stepped behind the tree. 

This was a herd of about a dozen swine, 
one of which our hero shoots, and shows 


} Probably French feet.—TJransi. 
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triumphantly to his companions, who rejoin 
him. Unfortunately, however, the supposed 
wild boar turns out to be a run-away pig, 
who had left the comforts of civilization (in 
the shape of a Moldavian sty,) for the free- 
dom of the woods, and had thus met with a 
death in harmony with his noble tastes. The 
laugh, however, was against the sportsman. 


The jokes of the hunters would not have 
ceased so soon, had they not been interrupted 
by a distant tumult, and the cry of the hounds; 
though we reckoned that, by the sound, they 
were still a league from us. The whole party 
left me, as I did not choose to quit my post, 
and hurried to the spot. Only Lazar, the same 
hunter who had had the first shot at the bear, 
and had come up with the rest at the sound of 
my horn, remained with me. As the cry of the 
hounds died away, I lighted my tchoubouk 
again, and sat myself astride on my inglorious 
game, which, in mockery, they had stretched 
before me on his belly. But soon we heard the 
dogs again; and now the sound came directly 
towards us, and with increasing rapidity. Ina 
few minutes we heard a frightful cry, followed 
bya still more frightful roar; I cocked my gun, 
and ran to the place. A momentary silence 
followed; and as this was instantly succeeded 
by a crash like a tempest, the underwood oppo- 
site to me bowed and quivered, and on the very 
same footpath which I had struck into, the long- 
sought monster stood before me. He complete- 
ly filled it from side to side with his gigantic 
mass, and as soon as he saw me, he rushed to- 
wards me with a violent spring, sending forth a 
howl that nearly stunned me, and with which 
the air literally trembled. I was indistinctly 
conscious, however, that there was no alterna- 
tive now but death or victory; I took steady aim, 
let the bear come within six paces, and then 
fired the same lucky barrel of my gun with 
which I had killed the fox and the boar. The 
ball hit the terrific beast just between the eyes; 
he staggered for a moment, in which pause my 
trusty Amico sprung gallantly forward, and 
placed himself in front of him. Bewildered, 
perhaps, at the sudden appearance of the large 
white dog, and at his furious barking, the bear 
gave me time to send my second shot just after 
the first; while Lazar, taking up a position be- 
hind an oak, fired a third at him, which, how- 
ever, did not do him much injury, as it was 
afterwards found buried in his fat. As I now 
distinctly saw that every time he drew breath, 
two streams of blood gushed from his head, I 
drew my hunting knife, and tried with the aid 
of my good dog to stun him with the loudest 
cries I could utter, on which, again roaring tre- 
mendously, he turned aside, and seemed to wish 
to escape into the thicket; but he already tot- 
tered, and his strength was visibly failing him. 
After about thirty paces he lay down. I seized 
the opportunity to load again; I could now 
follow him with greater safety. He lay perfectly 
still, did not roar, and repeatedly wiped the 
streaming blood from his face with his fore paws, 
just like a man. I now tried to irritate him, 
that he might turn round again, and give me 
an opportunity of taking aim at the most mortal 
part. I succeeded only too well; for after first 
breaking off some trees, and hurling them at me 
with enormous force, I and my dog goaded him 
to such fury, that seeing no escape, he once 
more raised himself up with all his pristine 
strength, and made a second rush at me. But 
his aim was frustrated. Almost touching the 
barrel of my gun, he received my whole charge 
into his brain, and fell forwards, sprinkling my 
face with his blood, and almost burying me 
under his enormous mass. The last sounds he 
uttered, however, were more dreadful than any- 
thing I ever heard; a tone so full—so deep—so 
despairing—so piercing, that the whole wood 








rang with it, and the echoes of the rocks seemed 
to repeat it with a shudder. 

Now came Floresko, the hounds, and hun- 
dreds of men, astonished and looking at the 
huge beast almost with affright; every one over- 
whelming me with congratulations at having 
slain the monster, which had so long been the 
terror of the whole neighbourhood. I must con- 
fess, indeed, that I was ina strange state of mind, 
for never had I encountered a danger more im- 
minent, or more terrific in its aspect; never 
had I won a victory which gave me more satis- 
faction at the moment. 

We were forced to cut away the underwood 
before we could drag the fallen monster out of 
the wood into the nearest road, where he lay for 
some time. 

Meanwhile, Floresko said to me, that he 
greatly feared his head steward, Kostaki, had 
been the victim of this day; for that he had met 
him in a frightful situation. And shortly after, 
the poor fellow was brought on a bier. He was 
horrible to look at; his flesh, like his clothes, 
hung in shreds—the bowels torn out—the spine 
broken; all help was vain. After a few hours’ 
agony, he expired. Thus the ferocious beast 
died not unavenged, and our triumph was bought 
at too dear a price. 

The bear was now laid on a vast waggon or 
dray, drawn by four oxen, to be taken to Bu- 
charest. This project, however, we were obliged 
to abandon, for the body was so extremely offen- 
sive, that the atmosphere of our head quarters 
was quite infected by it. It was, therefore, 
flayed; it contained from 780 to 800 pounds 
(French) of fat, and 963 pounds of flesh and 
bone; from the extremity of the spine to the 
forehead, it measured nineteen feet, and accord- 
ing to a calculation, founded on the system of 
Dr. Gall, must have been 170 or 180 years old. 
The fur was perfectly black ; the teeth were very 
much worn away. It was certainly a Siberian 
bear, which had been hunted at different periods, 
and gradually driven into these regions. In his 
left hind leg and in his back were found two 
points of arrows. The skin I gave to my friend 
the Turkish general, Namik Pacha, who has 
lately travelled in Europe, charged with various 
missions by the Sultan. The skull I have still, 
and a part of the fat, which is in my ice-house 
at Bucharest. 

Since then, I have heard that the consort of 
my formidable antagonist had been seen with 
two cubs, already as big as large oxen, in the 
forests skirting the district of Poeinar, and they 
affirm that she is nowise inferior to her deceased 
mate in size or ferocity. So gentlemen, said 
Seigneur Alcibiades, laughing, you may win 
laurels like those which crown me, and you will 
thus far outdo Hercules and his wild boar; for 
a boar can hardly see two feet above his head, 
is very awkward at turaing, and was never 
known to climb a tree; whereas no human foot 
can escape an evil-disposed bear. 


Rookwood : a Romance. 8 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 


Tuoven, for our own amusement, we should 
not select that class of books to which ‘ Rook- 
wood’ belongs, yet we know that there are 
many readers who delight in the semi-super- 
natural, the almost impossible, and the de- 
cidedly improbable ; therefore, we shall give 
a fair report of the mode in which the work 
is executed, without any fastidious reference 
to our own peculiar, and, as we take it, more 
refined taste. Besides, the number of ro- 
mances just now issuing from the press, is 
not so numerous, in proportion to other 
productions, as to call for the strong arm of | 
criticism to abate the nuisance. 
‘ Rookwood’ then, is a thorough romance, 





though it possesses a most unromantic chro- 
nology, being coeval with the days of the 
celebrated Dick Turpin, some of whose ex~- 
ploits it spiritedly hin, and whose name 
it may perhaps call forth to an ephemeral 
resuscitation. In breadth of delineation, and 
in depth of colouring, it is most complete ; its 
villains are most villanously villanous, and 
its terrors are most terribly terrible. It ex- 
hibits to us a family which, from generation 
to generation, seems to have got the knack 
of murdering—it runs in the blood, as the 
man said of his wooden leg. 

The work begins by introducing the reader 
into a charnel-house—a family vault of the 
Rookwoods—where agrey-headed sexton and 
his grandson are amusing themselves by 
drinking. What the sexton and his grandson 
are talking about, we shall not reveal, because 
those of our readers who will not read the 
book, do not deserve to be told, and those 
who will, deserve not to have their surprise 
anticipated. There seems to be very little, 
if any, attempt at delineation of character, or 
minuteness of moral painting, which in a ro- 
mance would, perhaps, be as much out of 
keeping, as miniature drawing in scene- 
painting. Recklessness is the general cha- 
racteristic of the characters, and the author, 
as if mindful of what Solomon said concerning 
the wickedness of woman, makes Lady Rook- 
wood the sublimest brute of the whole party. 
When ladies are provoked, they will go great 
lengths ; but the true virago of romance, we 
apprehend, must be a devil incarnate, by 
virtue of her office. Lady Macbeth says, 
Had he not resembled my father as he slept, I had 

done it. 

But Lady Rookwood, on the contrary, much 
to the credit of her consistency, which is the 
greatest of virtues, when her husband is on 
his death bed, and is making his dying speech 
rather longer than may suit her ladyship’s 
convenience, and rather more explicit than 
is agreeable to her ladyship’s interest, coolly 
in his hearing, recommends the attendants 
to administer a dose of landanum to him as 
asettler. Amidst much that is horrible and 
appalling, tragic and romantic, there is some 
good delineation of probabilities and realities. 
The following portrait of Dick Turpin’s horse 
is finely done, and will be read with interest 
by those who can scarcely tell a horse from 
an ass :— 

‘** Black Bess, being undoubtedly the heroine 
of ‘book four,’ our readers will, perhaps, pardon 
our expatiating a little in this place, upon her 
birth, parentage, breeding, appearance, and 
attractions. And first as to her pedigree; for 
in the horse, unlike the human species, Nature 
has strongly impressed the noble or ignoble 
caste; he is the real aristocrat—and the pure 
blood that flows in the veins of the gallant 
steed will be infallibly transmitted, if his mate 
be suitable, throughout all his line. Bess was 
no cock tail—she was thorough bred—she 
boasted blood in every bright and branching 
vein:— 

If blood can give nobility, 
A noble steed was she ; 


Her sire was blood, and blood her dam, 
And all her pedigree. 


“ As to her pedigree. Her sire was a desert 
Arab, renowned in his day, and brought to this 
country by a wealthy traveller; her dam was 
an English Racer, coal black as her child. Bess 
united all the fire and gentleness, the strength 


| and hardihood, the abstinence, and endurance 


of fatigue of the one, with the spirit, and ex- 
traordinary fleetness of the other. How Tur- 
pin became possessed of her, is of little con- 
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sequence. We never heard that he paid a heavy 
price for her; though we doubt if any sum 
would have induced him to part with her. In 
colour, she was perfectly black, with a skin 


single white hair could be found in her satin 
coat. In make she was magnificent. Every 
point was perfect, beautiful, compact; modelled, 


her neck, as that of the swan; clean and fine 
were her lower limbs, as those of the gazelle ; 
round, and sound as a drum was her carcase, 
and as broad as a cloth-yard shaft her width of 
chest. Her’s were the ‘pulchre clunes, breve 
caput, arduaque cervix,’ of the Roman bard. 
There was no redundancy of flesh ’tis true; her 
flanks might, to please some tastes, have been 
rounder, and her shoulder fuller; but look at 
the nerve and sinew, palpable through the veined 
limbs! She was built more for strength than 
beauty, and yet she was beautiful. Look at 
that elegant little head—those thin tapering 
ears, closely placed together, that broad snort- 
ing nostril which seems to snuff the gale with 
disdain—that eye, glowing and large as the dia- 
mond of Giamschid!—Is she not beautiful? 
Behold her paces! how gracefully she moves! 
She is off!—no eagle on the wing could skim 
the air more swiftly.—Is she not magnificent ? 
As to her temper, the lamb is not more gentle. 
A child might have guided her.” 

Turpin’s celebrated ride from London to 


York, is set forth in this third volume, with | 


a minuteness and elaborateness, which stimu- 
late rather than weary the reader; we must 
give an extract :— 

“ But to return to Bess, or rather to goalong 
with her, for there is no halting now; we are 
going at the rate of twenty knots an hour— 
sailing before the wind; and you must either 
keep pace with us, or drop astern, Reader !— 
Bess is now in her speed, and Dick happy. 
Happy !—he is enraptured—maddened—furious 
—intoxicated as with wine. Pshaw! wine could 
never throw him into such a burning delirium. 
Its choicest juices have no inspiration like this. 
Its fumes are slow and heady. This is ethereal, 
transporting. His blood spins through his veins 
—winds round his heart—mounts to his brain. 
Away—away! He is wild with joy. Hall, cot, 
tree, tower, glade, mead, waste, or woodland, 
are seen, passed, left behind, and vanish as in 
adream. Motion is scarce perceptible—it is 
impetus—propulsion. The horse and her rider 
are driven forward, as it were, by self-accele- 
rated speed. A hamlet is visible in the moon- 
light. It is scarce discovered, ere the flints 
sparkle beneath the mare’s hoofs. A moment’s 
clatter upon the stones, and it is left behind. 
Again, it is the silent, smiling country. Now 
they are buried in the darkness of woods—now 
sweeping along on the wide plain—now clear- 
ing the unopened toll bar—now trampling over 
the hollow-sounding bridge, their shadows 
momently reflected in the placid mirror of the 
stream—now scaling the hill side a thought more 
slowly—now plunging, as the horses of Phoebus 
into the ocean, down its precipitous sides. 

“The limits of two shires are already past. 
They are within the confines of a third. They 
have entered the merry county of Huntingdon 
—they have surmounted the gentle hill that 
slips into Godmanchester. They are by the 
banks of the rapid Ouse—the bridge is past, 
and as Turpin rode through the deserted streets 
of Huntingdon, he heard the eleventh hour 
given from the iron tongue of Saint Mary’s 
spire. In four hours (it was about seven when 
he had started) Dick had accomplished full 
sixty miles! : 

“A few reeling topers in the streets saw the 
horseman flit past, and one or two windows 
were thrown open; but peeping Tom of Coven- 
try would have had small chance of beholding 





the unveiled beauties of Queen Godiva, had 
she ridden at the rate of Dick Turpin. He 
was gone, like a meteor, almost as soon as he 


| appeared. 
smooth on the surface as polished jet; not a | 


“* Huntingdon is left behind, and he is once 


| more surrounded by dew-gemmed hedges and 


silent slumbering trees; broad meadows or pas- 


ture land, with drowsy cattle, or low bleating 
in little, for strength and speed. Arched was 


sheep, lie on either side ; but what to Turpin, 


| at that moment, is nature, animate or inani- 


mate? He thinks only of his mare—his future 
fame. None are by to see him ride—no stimu- 
lating plaudits ring in his ears—no thousand 
hands are clapping—no thousand voices huz- 
zaing—no handkerchiefs are waved—no necks 
strained—no bright eyes rain down their in- 


achievement—no sweepstakes—no plate. But 
it will be renown—everlasting renown: it will 
be fame, which will not die with him—which 


| will keep his reputation, albeit a tarnished one, 


still in the mouths of men. He wants all these 
adventitious excitements, but he has that within 
which is a greater excitement than all these. 
He is conscious that he is dving a deed to live 
by. If not riding for /ife, that he is riding for 
immortality ; and as the hero may perchance 
feel (for even a highwayman may feel like a 


| hero), when he willingly throws away his exis- 


tence in the hope of earning a glorious name. 
Turpin cared not what might befall himself, so 
he could proudly signalize himself as the first 
of his land, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship. 
What need had he of spectators? The eye of 
posterity was upon him; he felt the influence 
of that Argus glance which has made many a 
poor wight spur on his Pegasus with not half 
so good a chance of reaching the goal as Dick 
Turpin. Multitudes, yet unborn, he knew, 
would hear, and laud his deeds. He trembled 
with excitement, and Bess trembled under him. 
But the emotion was transient—on, on they fly ; 
the torrent leaping from the crag—the bolt 
from the bow—the air-cleaving eagle—thoughts 
themselves, are scarce more winged in their 
flight! 

“The night had hitherto been balmy and 
beautiful, with a bright array of stars, and a 
golden harvest moon, which seemed to diffuse 
even warmth with its radiance ; but now Turpin 
was approaching the region of fog and fen, and 
he began to feel the influence of that dank at- 
mosphere. ‘Lhe intersecting dykes—yawners 
—gullies—or whatever they are called, began 
to send forth their steaming vapours, and chill- 
ed the soft and wholesome air, obscuring the 
void, and in some instances as it were, choking 
up the road itself with vapour. But fog or fen 
was the same to Bess, her hoofs rattled merrily 
along the road, and she burst from a cloud, like 
Eéus at the break of dawn.” 

The great fault of this story is, that the 
horrible is strained to an excess that makes 
it ludicrous. Authors should take care that 
they do not over-stimulate their readers, for 
when the excitement runs into extravagance, 
it is not merely a failure, but a positive nui- 
sance—we may forget a feeble work, but we 
remember, against the writer, all acts of out- 
rageousnhess. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


1833. Calcutta. 


We have heretofore made honourable men- 
tion of the valuable papers to be found occa- 
sionally in this Journal; but we intend on 
the present occasion, to give some copious 
extracts from a highly interesting description 
of Bokhara, communicated by Lieut. Burnes. 
No doubt, full particulars of his visit will ap- 


| an infidel and a true believer. 


; : . | that none but a Muhammedan might ride within 
fluence upon him—no eagle orbs watch his | 


motions—no bells are rung—no cup awaits his 





ee) 


pear in his forthcoming Travels, which we 
are happy to see announced for immediate 
publication—but we are sure that this little 
anticipatory peep into them will be welcone 
to our readers :— 

“ Our first care on entering Bokhéara was to 
change our garb, and adopt the usages prescribed 
by the laws of the country. * * * Our turbans 
were exchanged for shabby sheep-skin caps with 
the fur inside, and our kamarbands were thrown 
aside for a rude piece of rope or tape. The outer 
garment of the country was discontinued, as wel] 
as our stockings, since these are the emblems of 
distinction in the holy city of Bokhara between 
We knew also 


the walls of the city, and we had an inward 
feeling which told us to be heartily gratified 
if we were permitted, at such trifling sacri. 
fices, to continue our abode in the capital, 4 
couplet which describes Samarcand as the para. 
dise of the world, also names Bokhira as the 
strength of religion and of Islam, and impious 
and powerless as we were, we could have no de. 
sire to try experiments among those who seemed, 
outwardly, at least, such bigots. * * * 

“On entering the city, the authorities did not 
even search us, but in the afternoon an officer 
summoned us to the presence of the minister, 
My fellow-traveller was yet prostrated by fever, 
and could not accompany me; I therefore 
proceeded alone to the ark or palace where the 
minister lived along with the king. I was lost 
in amazement at the novel scene before me, since 
we had to walk for about two miles through the 
streets of Bokhara before reaching the palace. 
I was immediately introduced to the minister, or 
as he is styled, the Gosh Bégi, an elderly man, 
of great influence, who was sitting in a small 
room, with a private court-yard in front of it. 
He desired me to be seated outside on the 
pavement, but evinced both a kind and consi- 
derate manner, which set my mind at ease. The 
hardness of my seat, and the distance from the 
minister, did not overpower me with grief, since 
his son, who appeared during the interview, was 
even further removed than myself. I presented 
a silver watch and a Kashmir dress, which I had 
brought for him; but he declined to receive 
anything, saying that he was but the slave of 
the king. He then interrogated me for about 
two hours, regarding my own affairs and the 
objects which had brought me to a country so 
remote as Bokhéra. I told the usual tale of 
being in progress towards our native country, 
and produced my passport from the Governor 
General of India, which the minister read with 
peculiar attention. I then added, that Bokhara 
was a country of such celebrity among castern 
nations, that I had been chiefly induced to visit 
Turkistin for the purpose of seeing it. But what 
is your profession, said the minister? I replied 
that I was an officer of the Indian army. But 
tell me, said he, something about your know- 
ledge :—and he here entered upon various topics 
as to the customs and politics of Europe, but 
particularly of Russia, on which he was well 
informed. In reply to his inquiries regarding 
our baggage, | considered it prudent to acquaint 
him that [ had a sextant, since I concluded that 
we should be searched, and it was better to make 
a merit of necessity. I informed him therefore 
that I liked to observe the stars, and the other 
heavenly bodies, since it was a most attractive 
study. On hearing this, the vizier’s attention 
was roused, and he begged, with some earnest- 
ness, and in a subdued tone of voice, that I 
would inform him of a favourable conjunction 
of. the planets, and the price of grain which it 
indicated in the ensuing year. I told him, that 
our astronomical knowledge did not lead to such 
information ; at which he expressed himself dis- 
appointed. On the whole, however, he appeared 
to be satisfied of my character, and assured me 
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of protection while in Bokhara ; he however pro- 
hibited our using pen and ink, since it might 
ead to our conduct being misrepresented to the 
king, and prove injurious. He also added, that 
the route to the Caspian Sea by the way of Khiva 
had been closed for the last year; and that, if 
we intended to enter Russia, we must either 
mursue the northern route from Bokhira, or cross 
the Tarkman desert below Organj to Astrabad 
on the Caspian. 

“Two days after this interview, I was again 
summoned by the vizier, and found him sur- 
rounded by a great number of respectable per- 
sons, to whom he appeared desirous of exhibiting 
me. I was questioned in such a way as to make 
me believe that our character was not altogether 
free from suspicion ; but the vizier said jestingly, 
] suppose you have been writing about Bokhara. 
Since I had in the first instance given so true 
atale, I had here no apprehensions of contradic- 
tion, and freely told the party that I had come 
to see the world, and the wonders of Bokhara, 
and that by the vizier’s favour, I had been 
already perambulating the city. The minister 
was the only person who appeared pleased with 
the candour, and said that he would be happy 
tosee me at all times in the evening: he in- 
quired if I had any curiosity to exhibit to him, 
either of India or my own country; but I re- 
gretted my inability to meet his wishes. On my 
return home, it occurred to me that the all- 
curious vizier might be gratified by the sight of 
apatent compass, with its glasses, screws, and 
reflectors; but I also feared that he might con- 
strue my possession of this complicated piece of 
mechanism into a light which would not be 
favourable. I however sallied forth with the in- 
srument in my pocket, and soon found myself 
in the presence of the vizier. I told him that I 
believed I had found a curiosity that would gra- 
tify him, and produced the compass, which was 
quite new and of very beautiful workmanship. I 
described its utility, and pointed out its beauty, 
till the vizier seemed quite to have forgotten, 
‘that he was but a slave of the king, and could 
receive nothing ;’ indeed he was proceeding to 
bargain for its price, when I interrupted him. I 
assured him that I had brought it from Hin- 
distin, that I might purposely present it to him; 
since I had heard of his zeal in the cause of 
religion, and it would enable him to point to the 
holy Mecca, and rectify the Kibla of the grand 
mosque, Which he was now building in Bokhira. 
I told him, that I could receive no reward, since 
we were already rewarded, above all price, by 
his protection. The Gosh Bégi packed up the 
compass with all the haste and anxiety of a child, 
and said that he would take it direct to his Ma- 
jesty, and describe the wonderful ingenuity of 
ournation. Thus fell one of my compasses. It 
was a fine instrument, by Schmalcalder, but I 
had a duplicate, and I think it was not sacrificed 
without an ample return. Had we been in Bok- 
hara in disguise, and personating some assumed 
character, our feelings would have been very 
different from what they now were. 
weshould only have appeared at night ; but after 
this incident, we stalked abroad in the noon-tide 
sun, and visited all parts of the city. 


“My usual resort in the evening was the Ré- | 


gistan of Bokhdra, which is the name given to a 
spacious area of the city near the palace, that 
opens upon it. In two other: sides there are 
massive buildings, colleges of the learned ; and 
on the fourth stands a fountain filled with water, 
and shaded by lofty trees, where idlers and news- 
Mongers congregrate around the wares of Asia 
and Europe, which are here exposed for sale. A 


. . a! 
stranger has only to seat himself on a bench of | 


the Régistan, to know the Uzbeks and the people 
of Bokhara. He may here converse with the 
natives of Persia, Turkey, Russia, Tartary, 
China, India, and Kabul. He will meet with 
Tirkmans, Calmuks, and Kuzzaks, from the sur- 





rounding deserts, as well as the natives of the 
more favoured lands. He may contrast the polish- 
ed manners of the subjects ‘ of the great King’ 
with the ruder habits of a roaming Tartar. He 
may see the Uzbeks from all the states of Mawa- 
rul-nahr,t and speculate from their physiog- 
nomy on the changes which time and place effect 
among any race of men. The Uzbek of Bokhara 
is hardly to be recognized as a Turk or Tartar, 
from his intermixture of Persian blood. Those 
from the neighbouring country of Kokan are 
less changed, and the natives of Organj, the 
ancient Kharasm, have yet a harshness of feature 
peculiar to themselves; they may be distinguished 
from all others by dark sheep-skin caps, about a 
foot high. A red beard, grey eyes, and fair skin 
will now and then arrest the notice of a stran- 
ger, and his attention will have been fixed on a 
poor Russian, who has lost his country and his 
liberty, and here drags out a miserable life of 
slavery. <A native of the Celestial Empire will 
be seen here and there in the same forlorn pre- 
dicament, shorn of his long cue of hair, with his 
crown under a turban, since both he and the 
Russian act the part of Muhammedans. Then 
follows a Hindd, in a garb foreign to himself 
and his country: a small square cap, and a 
string, instead of a girdle, distinguishes him from 
the Muhammedans, and, as the Moslems them- 
selves tell you, prevents their profaning the pre- 
scribed salutations of their language, by using 
them to an idolator. Without these distinctions, 
the native of India is to be recognized by his 
sombre look, and the studious manner in which 
he avoids all communication with the crowd. 
He herds only with a few individuals, similarly 
circumstanced with himself. The Jew is as 
marked a heing as the Hindi: his costume dif- 
fers from the follower of Brana, and a small 
conical cap marks the children of Israel. No 
mark, however, is so distinguishing as the well 
known features of the Hebrew people. In Bok- 
hdra they are a race remarkably handsome, and 
I saw more than one Rebecca in my peregrina- 
tions. Their features are set off by riuglets of 
beautiful hair, which hang over their cheeks and 
necks. There are about 4000 Jews in Bokhdra, 
originally from Meshed in Persia. They are 
chiefly employed in dying cloth. They receive 
the same treatment as the Hindiis. A strayed 
Armenian, in a still different dress, represents 
that wandering nation; but there are few of 
them in Bokhdra. With these exceptions, the 
stranger beholds in the bazars a portly, fair, and 
well-dressed mass of people, the Muhammedans 
of Tarkistan. A large white turban, and a chogha 
or pelisse of some dark colour over three or four 





Like owls, | 


other of the same description is the general cos- 
tume; but the Régistan leads to the palace, and 
the Uzhéks delight to appear before their King 
in a mottled garment of silk, called ‘ adras,’ 
which is of all and the brightest colours, and 
would be intolerable to any but an Uzbek. 
Some of the higher persons are clothed in bro- 
cade, and one may distinguish the gradations of 
the chiefs, since those in favour ride into the 
citadel, and the others dismount at the gate. 
Almost every individual who visits the King is 


| attended by his slave; and though this class of 
people are for the most part Persians, or their | 


| descendants, they have a peculiar appearance. 
It is said, indeed, that three-fourths of the people 
of Bokhara are of slave extraction, for of the 
captives brought from Persia, into Turkistan, few 
are permitted to return, and, by all accounts, 
there are many who have no inclination to do 


| so. A great portion of the people of Bokhara 


appear on horseback. Whether mounted or on 
foot, they are dressed in boots, and the pedes- 
trians strut on high and small heels on which it 
would puzzle a Corinthian to walk or even stand. 
They rise about an inch and a half, and the pin- 
nacle is not one-third the diameter. This is the 





} Transoxiana. 





national dress of the Uzbek. Some men of rank 
have a shoe over the boot, which is taken off on 
entering a room. I must not forget the ladies 
in my enumeration of the inhabitants. They 
generally appear on horseback, riding as the 
men ; afew walk, and all are veiled with a black 
hair-cloth napkin. The difficulty of seeing 
through it makes the fair ones stare at every one 
as in a masquerade. There, however, no one 
must speak to them, and, if any of the King’s 
harem pass, you are admonished to look in an- 
other direction, and get a punch on the head if 
you infringe the advice. So holy are the fair 
ones of the holy Bokhara. 

“My reader will have now become familiar 
with the appearance of the inhabitants of Bok. 
héra. From morn to night, the crowd which as- 
sembles raises a humming noise, and one is 
stunned at the moving mass of human beings. 
In the middle of the area, the fruits of the season 
are sold under the shade of a square piece of mat, 
supported by a single pole. One wonders at the 
never-ending employment of the fruiterers in 
dealing out their grapes, melons, apricots, apples, 
peaches, pears, and plums; for the continued 
succession of purchasers proves that the tide of 
men still flows. With difficulty a passage can 
be forced through the streets, and it is only done 
at the momentary risk of being run over by some 
one on the back of a horse or an ass. These latter 
animals are exceedingly common and very fine ; 
they amble along at a quick pace with their 
riders and burthens. Carts of a light construc- 
tion are also driving up and down, since the na- 
ture of the country, and the streets which are not 
too narrow, admit of wheeled carriages in all 
parts of the bazar. Everywhere are seen people 
making tea, which is done in large Europeans 
urns instead of tea-pots, and kept hot by a metal 
tube. The penchant of the Bokharis for tea is, 
I believe, without parallel: for they drink it at 
all times and places, and in half a dozen ways, 
with and without sugar, with and without milk, 
with grease, with salt, &c. Next to the venders 
of this hot beverage, one may purchase ‘ rahet-i 


jan,’ or the delight of life, grape jelly or syrup 


mixed up with chopped ice. The abundance of 
ice is one of the greatest luxuries of Bokhara, and 
it may be had till the cold weather makes it un- 
necessary. It is pitted in winter, and sold so 
cheap, that it is within the reach of the poorest 
people. No one ever thinks of drinking water 
without icing it, and a beggar may be seen pur- 
chasing it as he proclaims his poverty and en- 
treats the bounty of the passenger. It isa nice 
and refreshing sight to see the huge masses of it 
with the thermometer at 90°, coloured, scraped, 
and piled into heaps like snow to tickle the Uz- 
béks’ palate. It would be endless to describe 
the whole body of traders: suffice it to say, that 
almost everything may be purchased in the Ré- 
gistan; the jewellery and cutlery of Europe 
(coarse enough however), the tea of China, the 
sugar of India, the spices of Manilla, &c. &e. 
One may also add to his stores of learning, both 
Tarki and Persian, at the book-stalls, where the 
learned or would-be-so pore over tattered pages 
at a hawker’s board. As one withdraws in the 
evening from this bustling crowd to the more re- 
tired parts of the city, he treads his way through 
arched bazars, now empty, and passes mosques 
surmounted by handsome cupolas, and adorned 
by all the simple ornaments which are admitted 
by Muhammedans. After the bazar hours, these 
are crowded for evening prayers. At the doors 
of the colleges, which generally face the mosques, 
one may see the students lounging after the la- 
bours of the day, not, however, so gay or so young 
as the tyros of an European university, but many 
of them grave and demure old men, with more 
hypocrisy, but by no means less vice, than their 
youthful prototypes in another quarter of the 
world. These people, however, are stained by 
vices which there find no shelter even among the 
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most depraved libertines. With the twilight 
this busy scene closes, the King’s drum beats, it 
is re-echoed by others in every part of the city, 
and at a certain hour no one is permitted to move 
out without a lantern. From these arrangements, 
the police of the city is excellent, and in every 
street large bales of cloth are left on the stalls at 
night in perfect safety. All is silence till the 
morn, when the bustle again commences in the 
Registan, the busy hive of men. The day is 
ushered in with the same guzzling and tea-drink- 
ing, and hundreds of boys and donkeys laden 
with milk hasten to the busy throng. The milk 
is sold in small bowls, over which the cream 
floats: a lad will bring twenty or thirty of these 
to market, in shelves supported and suspended 
by a stick over his shoulder. Whatever number 
may be brought, speedily disappear among the 
tea-drinking population of this great city. 

“ Soon after our arrival, I paid a visit to our 
late travelling companions, the tea merchants,who 
had taken up their abode in a caravansery, and 
were busy in unpacking, appraising, and selling 
their tea. They sent to the bazar for ice and 
apricots, which we sat down and enjoyed toge- 
ther. One of the purchasers took me for a tea 
merchant from the society I was in, and asked 
for my investment. The request afforded both 
the merchants and myself some amusement, but 
they did not undeceive the man on my mercan- 
tile character, and we continned to converse to- 
gether. He spoke of the news of the day, the 
late conquests of the king at Shahr Sabz, and of 
the threats of the Persians to attack Bokhara, 
all without his ever suspecting me to be aught 
but an Asiatic. In return, we had visits from 
these merchants, and many other persons who 
principally came to gratify their curiosity. We 
were not permitted to write, and it was an agree- 
able manner of passing our time, since they 
were very communicative. The Uzbéks are a 
simple people, with whom one gets most readily 
acquainted: they speak in a curious tone of 
voice, as if they despised, or were angry with you. 

“ They never saluted us by any of the forms 
among Muhammedans, but appeared to have 
another set of expressions, the most common of 
which is, ‘May your wealth increase’ (doulat zyd- 
da). They nevertheless always said the ‘fataha’ 
or blessing from the Qoran, stretching out their 
hands and stroking down their beards before they 
sat down. Many of our visitors betrayed suspi- 
cions of our character, but still evinced no un- 
willingness to converse on all points, from the 
politics of their king to the state of their markets. 
Simple people, they believe a spy must measure 
their forts and walls, they have no idea of the 
value of conversation. With such ready returns 
on the part of our guests, it was not irksome for 
me to explain the usages of Europe ; but let me 
advise a traveller to lay in a good stock of that 
kind of knowledge, before he ventures to travel 
in eastern countries. One must have a smatter- 
ing of trade, arts, science, religion, medicine, 
and, in fact, of everything; and any answer is 
better than a negative, since ignorance, real or 
pretended, is construed into wilful concealment. 

“T took an early opportunity of seeing the 
slave bazar of Bokhdara, which is held every Sa- 
turday morning. The Uzhéks manage all their 
affairs by means of slaves, who are chiefly brought 
from Persia by the Térkmans. These poor 
wretches are here exposed for sale, and occupy 
thirty or forty stalls, where they are examined 
like cattle, only with this difference, that they 
are able to give an account of themselves viva 
we, * * * 

“From the slave-market I passed on that 
morning to the great bazar, and the very first 
sight which fell under my notice, was the offen- 
ders against Muhammedanism of the preceding 
Friday. They consisted of four individuals, who 
had been caught asleep at prayer time, and a 
youth who had been seen smoking in public, 





They were all tied to each other, and the tobac- 
co-lover led the way, holding his hooka or pipe 
in his hand. The officer of police followed with 
a thick thong, and chastised them as he went, 
calling aloud, ‘ Ye followers of Islam, behold the 
punishment of those who violate the law!’ * * * 

“The Hindis of Bokhdra sought our society 
with great avidity, for that people seem always 
to look upon the English as their superiors. 
They visited us in every country we passed, and 
would never speak any other language than Hin- 
distani, which seemed a bond of union between 
us and them. In this country they appear to 
enjoy a sufficient degree of toleration to enable 
them to live happily. An enumeration of their 
restrictions might make them appear a persecuted 
race. * * * They themselves, however, speak 
highly of their privileges, and are satisfied at the 
celerity with which they can realize money, 
though it be at the sacrifice of their prejudices. 
There are about three hundred Hindis in Bok- 
hara, and they live in a caravansery of their own. 
They are chiefly natives of Shikarpdar, in Scinde, 
and their number is on the increase. The Uzbéks, 
and indeed all the Muhammedans, find them- 
selves vanquished by the industry of these people, 
who will stake the largest sums of money for the 
smallest gain. 

* Among the Hindis we had a singular visitor 
in a deserter from the Indian Army at Bombay! 
He had set out ona pilgrimage to all the shrines 
of the Hind& world, and was then proceeding to 
the fire temples on the shores of the Caspian. 

. * ” * * 


“The house in which we lodged was exceed- 
ingly small, and overlooked on every side ; but 
we could not regret it, since it presented an op- 
portunity of seeing a Tarki beauty, a most hand- 
some young lady, who promenaded one of the 
surrounding balconies, and wished to think she 
was not seen. A pretended flight was not even 
neglected by this fair one, whose curiosity often 
prompted her to steal a glance at the Firingis. 
Since we had a fair exchange, she was anything 
but an intruder, though unfortunately too distant 
for us to indulge in the sweet “ music of speech.” 

“The ladies of Bokhara stain their teeth quite 
black, they plait their hair and allow it to hang 
in tresses down their shoulders. Their dress 
differs little from the men ; they wear the same 
pelisses, only that the two sleeves, instead of be- 
ing used as such, are tucked together and tied 
behind. In the house even they dress in large 
Hessian boots, made of velvet and highly orna- 
mented. What a strange taste for those who are 
eternally concealed, to choose to be thus booted 
as if prepared for a journey. On the head they 
wear large white turbans, but a veil covers the 
face, and many a lovely countenance wastes its 
fragrance beneath this netting. The exhibition 
of beauty, in which so much of a woman’s time 
is spent in more favoured countries, is here un- 
known. A man may shoot his neighbour, if he 
sees him on a balcony at any but a stated hour, 
Assassination follows suspicion. The laws of the 
Qordan regarding the sex are here most strictly 
enforced. 

“In my travels through Cabil, I had often 
enjoyed the luxuries of the bath, according to 
the custom of the Orientals. I now had the 
same pleasure in Bokhdra, but it was only admis- 
sible in some buildings, since the priests had as- 
serted that the water of certain baths would 
change into blood if polluted by a woman or an 
infidel! A bath is too well known to require a 
description, but the operation is really most sin- 
gular. You are stretched out like a fish, rubbed 
with a hair brush, scrubbed, buffetted and kicked 
about, but it is still very refreshing. * * * There 
are eighteen baths in Bokhara, one or two are of 
very large dimensions; but the generality of 
them bring in an annual income of 150 tillas 
(1000 Rupees). This is a calculation which 
may serve to number the inhabitants, Each ine 





dividual pays to the keeper of the bath ten pieces 
of brass money, of which there are 135 in q 
rupee. About a hundred people may therefore 
bathe for a éilla, and 150 tillas will give 15,009 
people to each bath. Eighteen baths will givea 
total of 2,700,000, who enjoy the luxury yearly, 
But the baths are only used during the eoid 
months, and some of the poorer people are never 
able to afford the expense. 

“ T did not omit to pay my respects to the minis. 
ter while I rambled about the city, and Dr. Ge. 
rard in the course of ten days was sufficiently reco. 
vered to accompany me. The Vizier was equally 
inquisitive with the Nawab at Cabal regarding the 
manufacture of medicines and plasters, and the 
Doctor endeavoured to meet his wishes. We had 
however got into a more civilized region on our 
approach to Europe, since the Vizier had receiy. 
ed quinine and other medicines from Constan. 
tinople. We sat with the minister, while he was 
transacting business, and saw him levy his duties 
on the merchants, who were never more liberally 
treated in any country. The webs of cloth are 
produced, and every fortieth piece is taken in 
place of duties. This gives the merchant his 
profits, nor distresses him for ready money. A 
Muhammedan, indeed, has only to take the name 
of the prophet, stroke down his beard, and de. 
clare himself poor, to be relieved from all duties, 
One man said he had witnesses to prove his be. 
ing in debt, and would produce them. Theni. 
nister replied, Give us your oath, we want no 
witnesses : he gave it, every one called out ‘God 
is great,’ and said the ‘fataha,’ on which the goods 
were returned without an iota of charge. With 
every disposition to judge favourably of the Asia. 
tics, (and my opinions regarding them improved, 
as I knew them better,) I have not found them 
free from falsehood: I fear, therefore, that many 
a false oath is taken among them. No people 
could be more liberal encouragers of commerce 
than the rulers of Bokhaéra. During the reign 
of the last monarch, the duties on goods were 
never paid till they were sold, asin the bonding 
system of a British custom-house. The Vizier 
on this occasion conversed at great length on 
subjects of commerce relating to Bokhéra and 
Britain, and expressed much anxiety to increase 
the communication between the countries, re- 
questing that I myself would return to Bokhara, 
and not forget to bring a good pair of spectacles 
for his use. *? 

“The revenues of the country are said to be 
spent in maintaining mullahs and mosques; but 
the young King is ambitious and warlike, andI 
believe that it is therefore more probable he 
turns his treasure to the increase of his power. 

“ The life of the King is less enviable than that 
of most private men. The water which he drinks 
is brought in skins from the river, under the charge 
and seal of two officers. It is opened by the 
Vizier, and first tasted by his people, and then 
by himself, when it is again sealed and dispatched 
to the King. The daily victuals of His Majesty 
undergo a like examination: the minister eats, 
he gives to those around him, they wait the lapse 
of an hour to judge of their effect, when they are 
locked up in a box and dispatched! His Majesty 
has one key and his minister another. Fruit, 
sweetmeats, and every eatable undergo the same 
examination, and we shall hardly suppose the 
good King of the Uzbéks ever enjoys a hot meal 
or a fresh-cooked dinner. Poison is in frequent 
request, as we may judge by the homely occu- 
pations of a minister of state. Ph al 

“ With Russians, Hindis,and Uzbeks, our circle 
of acquaintance at Bokhara soon increased, and 
most of the Afghan and Cabal merchants sought 
our society, and we could not but feel gratified 
at the favourable opinion entertained by them 
of the British in India. One of them, Sirwak 
Kuan, a Lohanee merchant of great opulence, 
to whom we were never introduced, offered us 
any money we might require, and did it na 
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manner that left no doubt of his sincerity. We 
were assailed by him and his countrymen, and 
even by Uzbéks, to give notes of hand, certifying 
our acquaintance with them; for the Afghans 
believe the hand-writing to be a bond of union 
between Englishmen, and that the possession of 
it secures them an honourable reception in India. 
We complied with the wishes of those who de- 
served our confidence.” 


History of the Reformed Religion in France. By 
the Rev. Edward Smedley, M.A. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Tue present, like the former volume of Mr. 
Smedley’s work, recommends itself to our atten- 
tion, by its careful and judicious spirit of inquiry 
which it exhibitsin every page. European history 
js, for the most part, inspired by the genius of in- 
telligence and social good, ever on the increase: 
jts successive chapters carry us forward with 
pleasant expectations; and there are very few 
entire sections of the narrative in which the 
mind has to pause, and doubt in its suspense, 
whether civilization would have any very formid- 
able opposition to encounter in its advance. 
There are, however, these few; and the most 
remarkable of them is that which describes the 
baffled struggles of Protestantism in France, Italy 
and Spain. Light had already spread far and 
wide, when this fearful contest began. Wherever 
religion was allowed to go unmasked, the glory 
which shone about her was sufficient to scare 
away the worst enemies which truth and liberty 
had to oppose: when she was driven back by the 
fierce intolerance of man, the furies re-appeared 
which could not endure the lustre of her 
presence : 


Spissis noctis se condidit umbris, 
Apparent dirz facies, inimicaque Trojx 
Numina magna Deim. 


Happily, these gloomy passages have all the 


character of episodes: the causes which gave 
birth to the events they describe, were tem- 
porary and partial in their operation: they made 
little impression on the mighty spirit, which lay 
working its will in the heart of Europe; and 
though it is melancholy to reflect, that the bold 
step which civilization took at the period 
alluded to, was not everywhere equally firm, 
itis a consolatory fact, that though repressed in 
her advances, she was nowhere driven so far 
back as her starting point. The narrative pre- 
sented in Mr. Smedley’s volumes, dark as is its 
tenor, affords proof of this. Wesee the seed 
sown, which, however long it may have to lie in 
theearth, is not destined to perish there: though 
Protestantism was not suffered to abide in 
France, the footsteps of the exile left traces on 
the soil. The historian of events, like those 
which are described in this volume, has a diffi- 
cult task to perform in the fair display of his 
diferent actors: religious bigotry has an over- 
whelming force, and to the ordinary spectator, 
the thousands who obey its impulses, are all 
involved in the same degree of gloom: but cer- 
tain it is that this passion, mighty and ferocious 
as it appears under all its forms, assumes a very 
different aspect in different situations. This is 
especially to be remarked in the annals of 
France, while that country was engaged in war 
against her protestant subjects. The despotism 
of the bigot was reconciled to many by its ap- 
parent expediency; and thus the most fiery 
zal was not unfrequently the offspring of the 
strangely associated pair, Faith and Political 
Cunning. Mr. Smedley’s recital is sufficiently 
copious and animated to enable the reader to 
tee, to which of its parents the spirit of each 
distinguished persecutor bore the greater like- 
ness; and we may accordingly recommend the 
work to our readers, as full of admirable in- 
struction, as well as details of a highly inter- 
esting character. 








The Life and Writings of Major Jack 
Downing, of Downingville, away down 
East in the State of Maine. Written by 
Himself. Boston, 1834: Lilly & Co.; 
London, Kennett. 


On turning hastily over the leaves of this 
strange volume, we felt assured that we had 
stumbled on a genuine treasure, and, no 
doubt, the work abounds in humour; but, 
unfortunately, the whole is so purely political 
that it is unintelligible on this side the At- 
lantic. One letter, however, from Uncle 
Joshua, in which he gives an account of his 
visit to Boston, his “ trade with a feller 
there,” his visit to the State House, and his 
dinner with the “ Gineral Court,’ will be 
relished by Englishmen as well as Ameri- 
cans :-— 


“Dear Nephew,—I guess you wont be a 
little struck up when you find out that I’m in 
Boston—but I had best begin at the beginning, 
and then I shall get thro’ quicker. 

“ After seeing your letter to Ephraim as I 
said before, I concluded it wouldn’t be a bad 
scheme to tackle up and take a load of turkies, 
some apple-sauce, and other notions that the 
neighbors wanted to get to market, and as 
your uncle Nat would be in Boston with the ax 
handles, we all thought best to try our luck 
there. Nothing happened worth mentioning on 
the road, nor till next morning after I got here 
and put up in Elm street. I then got off my 

watch pretty curiously, as you sall be informed. 

I was down in the bar room, and tho’t it well 
enough to look pretty considerable smart, and 
now and then compared my watch with the 
clock in the bar, and found it as near right as 
ever it was—when a feller stept up to me and 
ask’t how I'd trade? and says I, for what? and 
says he, for your watch—and says I, any way 
that will be a fair shake—upon that says he, 
I'll give you my watch and five dollars.—Says 
I, its done! He gave me the five dollars, and I 
gave him my watch. Now, says I, give me your 
watch—and says he, with a loud laugh, I han’t 
got none—and that kind aturn’d the laugh on 
me. Thinks I, let them laugh that lose. Soon 
as the laugh was well over, the feller thought 
he’d try the watch to his ear—why, says he, it 
dont go—no, says I, not without its carried— 
then I began to laugh—he tried to open it and 
could n’t start it a hair, and broke his thumb 
nail into the bargain. Won’t she open, says he ? 
Not’s I know on, says I—and then the laugh 
seemed to take another turn. 

“ Don’t you think I got off the old Brittania 
pretty well, considrin? And then I thought I’d 
go and see about my load of turkies and other 
notions. I expected to have gone all over town 
to sell my load, but Mr. Doolittle told me if I’d 
go down to the new market, I should find folks 
enough to buy all I had at once. So down I 
goes, and a likely kind of a feller, with an eye 
like a hawk, and quick asa steeltrap for a trade, 
came up to the wagon, and before you could 
say Jack Robinson, we struck a bargain for the 
whole cargo—and come to weigh and reckon 
up, I found I should get as much as 10s. 6d. 
more than any of us calculated before I left 
home, and had the apple-sauce left besides. * * 
Then I went up to the State House to see what 
was going on there; but I thought I'd get off 
my apple-sauce on my way—and seeing a sign 
of old clothes bartered, I stepped in and made 
a trade, and got a whole suit of superfine black 
broadcloth from top to toe, for a firkin of apple- 
sauce, (which didn’t cost much I guess, at 
home). 

“ Accordingly I rigged myself up in the new 
suit, and you’d hardly known me. I didn’t 
like the set of the shoulders, they were so 
dreadful puckery; but the man said that was 





all right. I guess he’ll find the apple-sauce 
full as puckery when he gets down into it—but 
that’s between ourselves. Well, when I got up 
to the State House I found them at work on the 
rail road—busy enough I can tell you—they got 
a part of it made already. I found most all the 
folks kept their hats on except the man who 
was talking out loud and the man he was talk- 
ing to—all the rest seemed to be busy about 
their own consarns, As I didn’t see any body 
to talk to I kept my hat on and took a seat, 
and look’d round to see what was going on. I 
had n’t been setting long before I saw a slick- 
headed, sharp-eyed little man, who seemed to 
have the principal management of the folks, 
looking at me pretty sharp, as much as to say 
who are you? but I said nothing and looked 
tother way—at last he touched me on the 
shoulder—I thought he was feeling of the puck- 
ers. Are you a member? says he—sartin says 
I—how long have you taken your seat? says 
he. About ten minutes, says I. Are you qua- 
lified ? says he. I guess not, says I. And then 
he left me. I didn’t know exactly what this 
old gentleman was after—but soon he returned 
and said it was proper for me to be qualified 
before I took a seat, and I must go before the 
governor! By Jing! I never felt so before in all 
my born days. As good luck would have it, he was 
beckoned to come to a man at the desk, and as 
soon as his back was turned I give him the slip. 
Jest as I was going off, the gentleman who 
bought my turkies of the fourth staller took 
hold of my arm, and I was afraid at first that 
he was going to carry me to the Governor—but 
he began to talk as sociable as if we had been 
old acquaintances. How long have you been in 
the house, Mr. Smith, says he. My name is 


| Downing, said I. I beg your pardon, says he— 


I mean Downing. It’s no offence, says I, I 
hav’nt been here long. Then says he in a very 
pleasant way, a few of your brother members 
are to take pot-luck with me to-day, and I should 
be happy to have you join them. What’s pot- 
luck? said I. O, a family dinner, says he—no 
ceremony. I thought by this time I was well 
qualified for that without going to the Governor. 
So says I, yes, and thank ye too. How long 
before you’ll want me, says I. At three o’clock, 
says he, and gave me a piece of pasteboard with 
his name on it—and the name of the street, and 
the number of his house, and said that would 
show me the way. Well, says I, I dont know 
of nothing that will keep me away. And then 
we parted. I took considerable liking to him. 


“* After strolling round and seeing a great 
many things about the State House and the 
marble immage of Gin. Washington, standing 
on a stump in the Porch, I went out into the 
street they call Bacon street, and my stars! 
what swarms of women folks I saw all drest up 
as if they were going to meeting. You can tell 
cousin Polly Sandburn, who you know is no 
slimster, that she need n’t take on so about being 
genteel in her shapes—for the genteelest ladies 
here beat her as to size all hollow. 1 dont be- 
lieve one of ’em could get into our fore dore— 
and as for their arms—I should n’t want better 
measure for a bushel of meal than one of their 
sleeves could hold. * * But this puts me in 
mind of the dinner which Mr. wants I 
should help the Gineral Court eat. So I took 
out the piece of pasteboard, and began to in- 
quire my way and got along completely, and 
found the number the first time—but the door 
was locked, and there was no knocker, and I 
thumpt with my whip handle, but nobody come. 
And says I to a man going by, dont nobody live 
here? and says he yes. Well, how do you get 
in? Why, says he, ring; and says I, ring what? 
And says he, the bell. And says I where’s the 
rope? And says he pull that little brass nub ; 
and so I gave it a twitch, and I’m sure a bell 
did ring; and who do you think opened the door 
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with a white apron afore him? You could n’t 
guess for a week a Sundays—so I'll tell you. 
it was Stephen Furlong, who kept our district 
school last winter, for five dollars a month, and 
kept bachelor’s hall, and helped tend for Gineral 


Coombs a training days, and make out muster | 


rolls. We was considerably struck up at first, 
both of us; and when he found I was going to 
eat dinner with Mr. —— and Gineral Court, he 
thought it queer kind of doings—but says he, I 
guess it will be as well for both of us not to 
know each other a bit more than we can help. 
And says I with a wink, you’re half right, and 
in I went. There was nobody in the room but 
Mr. and his wife, and not a sign of any 
dinner to be seen anywhere—though I thought 
now and then when a side door opened, I could 
smell cupboard, as they say. 

“T thought I should be puzzled enough to 
know what to say, but I had n’t my thoughts 
long to myself. Mr. has about as nimble 
a tongue as you ever heard, and could say ten 
words to my one, and I had nothing to do in 
the way of making talk. Just then I heard a 
ringing, and Stephen was busy opening the door 
and letting in the Gineral Court, who all had 
their hats off, and looking pretty scrumptious, 
you may depend. I did ’nt see but I could 
stand along side of ’em without disparagement, 
except to my boots, which had just got a lick of 
beeswax and tallow—not a mite of dinner yet, 
and I began to feel as if ’twas nearer supper- 
time than dinner-time—when all at once two 
doors flew away from each other right into the 
wall, and what did I see but one of the grandest 
thanksgiving dinners you ever laid your eyes on 
—and lights on the table, and silver candle- 
sticks and gold lamps over head—the window 
shutters closed—I guess more than one of us 
stared at first, but we soon found the way to our 
mouths—I made Stephen tend out for me pretty 
sharp, and he got my plate filled three or four 
times with soup, which beat all I ever tasted. 
I shan’t go through the whole dinner again to 
you—but I am mistaken if it cost me much for 
victuals this week, if I pay by the meal at Mr. 
Doolittle’s, who comes pretty near up to a 
thanksgiving every day. There was considerable 
talk about stock and manufactories and lier- 
bilities, and rimidies, and a great loss on stock. 
I thought this a good chance for me to put in a 
word—for I calculated I knew as much about 
raising stock and keeping over as any of ’em. 
Says I to Mr. ——, there’s one thing I’ve 
always observed in my experience in stock— 
just as sure as you try to keep over more stock 
than you have fodder to carry them well into 
April, one half will die on your hands, to a sar- 
tinty—and there’s no remedy for it—I’ve tried 
it out and out, and there’s no law that can make 
a ton of hay keep over ten cows, unless you 
have more carrots and potatoes than you can 
throw a stick at. This made some of the folks 
stare who didn’t know much about stock—and 
Steve give me a jog, as much as to say, keep 
quiet. He thought I was getting into a quog- 
mire, and soon after, giving me a wink, opened 
the door and got me out of the room into the 
entry. 

“ After we had got out of hearing, says I to 
Steve, how are you getting on in the world— 
should you like to come back to keep our school 
if I could get a vote for you? not by two chalks, 
says Steve—I know which side my bread is 
buttered better than all that—I get twelve 
dollars a month and found, and now and then 
some old clothes, which is better than keeping 
school at five dollars and find myself, and work 
out my highway tax besides—then turning up 
the cape of my new coat, says he, I guess I’ve 
dusted that before now—most likely, says I, but 
not in our district school. 


“ Your respectful Uncle, 
“ Josuua Downina. 








“ P.S.—Mr. Topliff says your uncle Nat is 


| telegraphed, but I’m afraid the ax handles wont 


come to much. 

“ N.B.—You spell dreadful bad, according to 
my notion—and this proves what I always said, 
that our district has been going down hill ever 
since Stephen Furlong left it.” 


It is to be regretted that the writer of this 
letter should throw away his wit and humour 
on subjects so local and temporary as those 
which occupy the rest of the volume. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

© O Fluminense, a Poem suggested by Scenes in 
the Braxils, by a Utilitarian.’—A poem written 
in the Whistlecraft style, even if it succeed, must 
contain something to be forgiven on the score 
of great brilliancy and varied talent. It is 
therefore a dangerous thing for an inexperienced 
writer to attempt. To know the precise mo- 
ment when to throw “the salt upon the straw- 
berries” (we are borrowing our metaphor from 
Doctor Franklin,) requires an acute judgment, 
and to do it efficiently a strong and steady hand. 
We say this much because we think that, had 
the author of ‘O Fluminense’ kept his pathos 
and his sprightliness separate, he might have 
produced a much better poem than the one 
before us. As it stands, it neither moves tears 
nor laughter. 


‘ Crabbe’s Poetical Works, Vols. 111. and 1V.’— 
There is little to remark upon in the third vo- 
lume—few variations of text, and those unim- 
portant. The illustrations are Orford and Par- 
ham Hall, of which, and its simple inhabitants, 
such an interesting picture is given in the life. 
In the fourth volume is something of novelty 
which may attract attention. The editor has 
introduced to us sundry new poems; one, en- 
titled ‘Storm and Calm,’ from the album of 
the Duchess of Rutland, has an old-fashioned 
air about it, which is anything but unpleasing to 
us. It reminds us of the graceful, though not 
very imaginative, songs which were in fashion 
some sixty years ago. 


At sea when angry tempests rise, 

When angry winds the waves deform, 
The seaman lifts to Heaven his eyes, 

And deprecates the dreaded storm. 

Ye furious powers, no more contend ; 
Ye winds and seas, your contest end ; 
And on the mild subsiding deep, 

Let Fear repose and Terror sleep ! 

At length the waves are hush’d in peace, 

O’er flying clouds the sun prevails ; 
The weary winds their efforts cease, 

And fill no more the flagging sails ; 
Fixed to the deep the vessel rides, 
Obedient to the changing tides ; 
No helm she feels, no course she keeps, 
But on the liquid marble sleeps. 
Sick of a Calm the sailor lies, 

And views the still, reflecting seas; 
Or, whistling to the burning skies, 

He hopes to wake the slumbering breeze : 
The silent noon, the solemn night, 

The same dull round of thoughts excite, 
Till, tired of the revolving train, 

He wishes for the Storm again. 

Thus, when I felt the force of Love, 

When all the passion filled my breast,— 
When, trembling, with the storm I strove, 

And pray’d, but vainly prayed, for rest; 
’Twas tempest all, a dreadful strife 
For ease, for joy, for more than life: 

?T was every hour to groan and sigh 
In grief, in fear, in jealousy. 

Another poem, ‘ The World of Dreams,’ 
though, comparatively speaking, unpolished, is 
curious, as apparently containing the germ of 
‘Sir Eustace Grey.’ Some of its scenes are 
very forcible. 


Where am I now? and what to meet? 
Where I have been entrapt before : 
The wicked city’s vilest street,— 
I know what I must now explore. 
The dark-brow’d throng more near and more, 
With murderous looks are on me thrust, 
And lo! they ope the accursed door, 
And I must go—1 know I must! 





a 
That female fiend !—Why is she there? 

Alas! I know her.—Oh, begone ! 
Why is that tainted bosom bare, 

Why fixed on me that eye of stone? 
Why have they left us thus alone ? 

I saw the deed—why then appear? 
Thou art not formed of blood and bone ! 

Come not, dread being, come not near! 

+. * . © 


My friend, my brother, lost in youth, 
I meet in doubtful, glad surprise, 
In conscious love, in fearless truth : 
What pleasures in the meeting rise! 
Ah! brief enjoyment !—Pleasure dies 
E’en in its birth, and turns to pain: 
He meets me with hard glazed eyes 
He quits me—spurms me—with disdain. 

This volume carries us half through the tales, 
and includes our favourites, ‘The Patron’ and 
‘The Parting Hour.’ 

* The Springs of Plynlimmon, a Poem, by the 
Rev. Luke Booker.’—A fanciful legend, how 
the fountain nymphs of Plynlimmon chose to 
set out one fine morning in search of the sea, 
and what they saw by the way, is the ground- 
work of this poem, which traces the course of 
each river, and is interspersed with votive verses 
to different individuals. The writer seems at 
peace with himself—and why should we disturb 
his quiet innocent enjoyment ? 

* The Destinies of Man, by Robert Millhouse.’ 
—When the first part of this poem came before 
us, we expressed our opinions pretty fully on 
the powers and genius of the poet. + It is now 
complete, and the second part fully sustains 
the character of the first. A few stanzas from 
the opening of the sixth Canto, we shall extract, 

Change tempers all things passing here below— 

Rude Winter’s frowns endear the smiles of Spring, 

And Pleasure’s worth is not esteemed till Woe 

Shall, o’er the brow of Youth, her nightshade fling ; 

Lightly we value Health, until the sting 

Of Sickness, or Disease has pierced the breast ; 

Tasteless the joys that costliest viands bring, 

If healthful hunger add not to the zest— 

And watching is to sleep, what labour is to rest. 

’Tis thus with Genius—restless, though obscure— 

Unfit to flourish in the paths of state ; 

Inured the storm and snow-drift to endure, 

It withers in the mansions of the great: 

Nature its teacher is,— whose truths are fate, 

Unchanging—yet inscribed with precepts new— 

Graved on a scroll of everlasting date ;— 

And Toil, and Rest, and Joy, and Woe imbue 
His mind, whose musing moods must other minds sub- 

due. 

Saul was amongst the prophets of his day— 

Who shall presume to teach this sapient age? 

One, not of gentle birth ?—his youthful play 

Was to read Nature, in her various page, 

Mild, awful, or sublime :—when Winter’s rage 

Became subdued by violet-scented airs, 

He roamed to mark the infant flocks engage 

In life’s first gambol ;—joyous as the spheres— 

Nor had he dreamed, as yet, of Man's disastrous years. 
He hailed the bursting buds, and first-blown flowets; 
He saw, with joy, the seraph lark, arise 
In distance soaring, through his azure bowers, 
Mingling his rapturous anthem with the skies: 
Dear were to him, the Summer’s blooming dyes; 
And dear the winds, through withering leaves that 

blow ; 

And fair the wintry frost, and snowy guise ; 

Covering the turf, from which the May-flowers grow— 
Till broke forth sunny beams, like smiles succeeding 

woe. 

He watched the stars till dawn obscured their beams 

He had his pastime while the lightnings played ; 

Whenthunder-storms went forth o’er hills and streams, 

Melting to rainbows, as their strength decayed; 

He paced the night, in pitchy gloom arrayed— 

He revelled when the moon was up on high ; 

And often, while the rising sun displayed 

The fleecy clouds, dappling the eastern sky, 

He traced the upland heights, in speechless ecstacy. 


‘ Sermons, by the Rev. C. W. Le Bas.’ Vol. 
III.—This volume affords some of the best 
specimens we have seen of modern pulpit elo- 
quence. It breathes a pure and vigorous spirit 
of devotion; delighting itself in themes ever 
precious to Christian thought; and giving us 
a substitute at least in some degree satisfactory, 
for the full rich vein of sublime contempla- 
tion, and great learning, which belonged to a 
former age of theology, and which we know not 
how long we may have to look for in vain, in 
the religious productions of the present times. 


+See Atheneum, No. 253. 
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LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SPAIN—By Don A. Gatiano.—Continued from p. 295. 


Don Manvet Jose Quintana, a man whom 
Capmany regarded with feelings of literary 
rivalship, converted at last into fierce and bitter 
personal enmity, is a well-known Spanish writer. 
He is yet living, and placed, by the common 
consent of his countrymen, at the head of the 
present literary generation. He has, however, 
risen to eminence, chiefly as a poet, though his 
few prose writings also claim some notice and 
consideration. 

Quintana is generally considered a writer of 
the French school, whose style is entirely Gallic : 
not that he can be justly accused of having with- 
held his attention from the history and literature 
of his own country, for he has been, and is even 
now, engaged in the composition of a Biography 
of celebrated Spaniards, and has given us the 
best selection of national poetry extant. In his 
course of reading, therefore, the ancient writers 
must have occupied no small portion of his time. 
But the peculiar construction of his mind, and 
the nature of his earlier pursuits, turned his at- 
tention to the study of French authors ; and it 
was from French sources that he imbibed the 
principles, as well as the inspiration, which per- 
vade and animate his writings. 

It has been stated in a foregoing page, that 

his biographical work is rather heavy. His short 
historical Essay upon Spanish Poetry, a work of 
more merit, has been introduced to the English 
public by Mr. Wiffen, who has prefixed a trans- 
lation of it to his excellent version of ‘ Garci- 
laso de la Vega.’ The English translator, whilst 
he praises Quintana, still objects to his judg- 
ments, as being given in strict conformity to the 
unswerving rules of French criticism. Though 
the charge is true, still Quintana rises superior 
to the herd of his fellow critics of the same stamp. 
His criticism upon the romances (ballads) is as 
correct as it is beautifully written, though it is 
perhaps too favourable to those compositions ; 
and they certainly do not belong to the Italian 
or French schools, which, under the name of 
Classicism, have, in due succession, ruled over 
the literature of Spain. His judgment of the 
poems of Francisco della Torre, has a higher 
merit, which no other Spanish criticism posyesses 
—namely, that of entering into an estimation of 
the intrinsic merits of the poetry, insted of 
merely considering its outward form. Some 
other passages of this Essay are entitled to equal 
praise. The whole of it is written with that pe- 
culiarity of style which characterize its author— 
awant of correctness, the frequent occurrence 
of Gallic idioms strangely enough interwoven 
with antiquated words and phrases, and not a 
few passages of vivid eloquence and deep feel- 
ing. 
Ithas been already stated,that Quintana took 
an active and prominent part in the insurrec- 
tion against Napoleon. He undertook a perio- 
dical under the title of Semanario Patridtico, 
which had more influence than any other work 
upon the public opinion of Spain during the 
course of that revolution. 

The ‘Semanario’ became, in fact, the leading 
paper of the country. Instead, however, of pan- 
dering to popular prejudices, it aimed at the 
nobler purpose of diffusing liberal principles, and 
succeeded in instilling them into the minds of 
the people, and in directing the attention of the 
Spaniards to the amelioration of their own poli- 
tical laws, no less than to the deliverance of 
their country from the yoke of a foreign power. 
Quintana was likewise the author of the ‘ Ma- 
nifestoes of the Central Junta,’ and the govern- 
ments which succeeded it in directing the Spa- 
nish insurrection. Considered merely as literary 
productions, these proclamations were, indeed, 
fine bursts of patriotic eloquence. They were, 





as we have stated, bitterly criticized by Cap- 
many, who forgot that their faults were more than 
compensated by the redeeming beauties. Dr. 
Southey, no mean judge of literary merit, and, 
from his knowledge of the Spanish language and 
literature, eminently qualified to pass sentence, 
has bestowed great praise upon them, notwith- 
standing his own well-known principles would 
render him averse to the doctrines advocated by 
the Spanish patriot. 

In his prose writings, Quintana is a poet, a 
judgment which, we think, implies a certain de- 
gree of censure. He is flighty, too, and occa- 
sionally borders on the bombastic, but is fre- 
quently as full of feeling as he is animated. In 
no other writer soaring above, or even reaching, 
mediocrity, can so many offences against good 
taste and correct writing be detected; but, on 
the other hand, no Spaniard of the present day 
has left passages of superior, perhaps of equal 
beauty. 

Don Pepro Estata, a member of the Spanish 
priesthood, has been one of the most laborious, 
if not among the most successful writers of his 
own country. When young, he published two 
accurate, but very spiritless, translations of two 
of the best effusions of the Greek dramatic muse, 
the ‘ Q2dipus Tyrannus’ of Sophocles, and the 
‘ Plutus’ of Aristophanes. The regular lines in 
which these are written, each consisting of the 
due number of syllables essential to Spanish 
verse, give to these productions the semblance 
of poetry ; and, doubtless, their author intended 
something beyond, but the sound and the lan- 
guage so closely resemble prose, that they can- 
not be quoted as anything but rhyme. The real 
prose of their author is more worthy of praise. 
His ‘Viagero Universal’ is entertaining, and 
some papers of literary criticism, from his pen, 
though strongly tinctured with national vanity, 
may still be recommended. 

Don Jose Varcas Ponce, a man of extensive 
erudition, and an officer in the navy, who was 
known amongst his fellow officers by the appel- 
lation of Vargas el Sabio (the learned ),—whether 
given in praise or in derision, is more than the 
writer of these pages can decide,—was likewise 
one of the modern Spaniards who aimed at, and 
piqued himself upon writing the Spanish lan- 
guage in all its purity. He composed some 
poetry ;a tragedy, too, which was performed ; and 
yet (or perhaps it ought to be said, for that very 
reason,) he is not here included among the poets. 
His prose is disfigured by intolerable affectation. 
He was betrayed into the use of the most intri- 
cate and extraordinary phraseology, by his con- 
stant efforts to write like the Spaniards of the 
sixteenth century. His works are numerous. 
Early in life he gained the prize for Spanish 
composition, awarded by the Royal Academy to 
his elogy on King Alphonsus, the learned (e/ 
sabio); and, till he grew old, was engaged in 
literary pursuits ; and yet, no one of his works 
is now read, though their author, strange to say, 
enjoyed rather a high literary reputation, even to 
the hour of his death. This took place in the 
year 1820, while he was sitting, for the second 
time, a member of the Cortes, as one of the re- 
presentatives of the metropolis of Spain. 

Don Istporo Antitton is only known by a 
good, though short, work upon the Geography of 
Spain—by a few contributions to the * Semanario 
Patristico,’ and other periodicals—and by his 
* Noticias Histéricas sobre Don Gaspar Melchor 
de Jovellanos, dedicadas 4 sus respetables ceni- 
zas.” Yet, these labours, trifling as they were, 
have been sufficient to acquire for him some 
fame ; they were obviously the work of a writer 
of great power and nervous eloquence, who, with- 
out doubt, would have been numbered amongst 





the best authors of modern Spain, if he had en- 
joyed any opportunities of giving full scope to 
his talents. Antillon sat in the Cortes of 1813 
and 1814, and displayed so much talent, and 
acquired such reputation as an orator, as to make 
it a matter of dispute, whether the palm of ho- 
nour for Spanish eloquence was due to him or 
to Don Agustin Argiielles (el divino). At the 
restoration of 1814, he was imprisoned ; and, 
having made himself highly obnoxious to the 
royalist authorities, was treated by them with 
proportionate harshness. This, with his delicate 
health and irascible temper, soon broke his heart, 
and he died during the first year of his impri- 
sonment, 

It was fortunate, however, that the patriotic 
labours of the Spaniards did not always meet 
with a similar reward. 

Don Francisco Martinez Marina, one of 
the most learned, laborious, and enlightened men 
whom his country can boast, yet lives;+ and 
though, at one time, the object of persecution, 
dislike, and suspicion, is permitted now to pass 
his days in unmolested and dignified retirement. 
Martinez-Marina belongs to the Spanish priest- 
hood, and was a canon of the Chapter of San Isi- 
dro, a body made illustrious by the virtues, 
talents, and erudition of most of its component 
members, which was considered the hot-bed of 
Jansenism, or, in other words of liberal opinions 
in religion and politics. He sat in the Cortes 
of 1820 and 1821, and voted on the popular side 
on nearly all the questions brought forward. 

Marina is known by several learned works 
upon the political legislation of Spain. Amongst 
these, his ‘ Ensayo Histérico Critico sobre la An- 
tigua Legislacion de Leon y Castilla’ [ Historico- 
critical Essay upon the Ancient Laws of Leon 
and Castile], deserves especial mention and re- 
commendation as a work full of research, dis- 
playing great critical acumen, and written in a 
vigorous and correct style. But the work to 
which he chiefly owes his fame, is his * Teoria 
de las Cortes.’ It is a book of great research, 
written in a temperate and grave style, some- 
times rising to eloquence, always distinguished 
by purity of diction, but not unfrequently liable 
to the charge of heaviness. Though the style of 
this author betrays anything but enthusiasm, and 
his cast of thought, at first sight, seems even hard 
and severe, he will be found, upon a closer ex- 
amination, to be animated by a spirit of hgh- 
soaring patriotism, which, at times, even carries 
him away. A recent historian has justly taxed 
him with having found in the Spaniards of the 
middle ages, the patriots of the ancient repub- 
lics, or the men of our enlightened times; and, 
in the institutions of an unsettled and uncivi- 
lized state, those models of perfection which can 
only exist in periods, when theories based on 
sound philosophy have sprung from, and been 
adapted to use by experience. Without mean- 
ing in the least to detract from the respect due 
to Marina, an impartial politician will find him 
sometimes almost a visionary ; yet, even then, 
he must do justice to the extent of his learning, 
the purity of his motives,—in short, to his great 
merits as a writer. 

He found an antagonist in his own country- 
man, Semper y Guarinos, likewise a man of 
great erudition. This gentleman had become 
an exile in consequence of his having embraced 
the party of Joseph Napoleon, and naturally 
took the field against the Champion of the Spa- 
nish Cortes. In the opinion of impartial judges, 
(and among the highest authorities of these, we 
count the Edinburgh reviewers—and the above- 
mentioned distinguished English historian,) 
Semper had the best of the contest ; and his 
work (though strongly tinctured with monarchi- 
cal partialities, and inferior in eloquence to Ma- 
rina’s,) takes, perhaps, a more sober and correct 





+ The news of his death has reached us since the 
above notice was written. 
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view of the political state of old Spain—Whilst 
the institutions of Christian Spain were thus 
judged of, and canvassed by contending authors, 
an historian arose to record the events ofa highly 
interesting period in the national annals, which 
had till then been shamefully neglected by his 
own countrymen, though certainly deserving of 
attention, as an era of great and singular civili- 
zation. ‘The reader need hardly be told that we 
allude to Don José Antonio Conde, author of 
the * History of the Arabs.’ 

Conve published a poetical translation of 
Anacreon,t Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, 
which is not deticient in spirit, and may, more- 
over, boast of the merit of accuracy. His History 
is, however, his best claim tothe regard of the 
literary world; and yet, though it is a work of 
great erudition, its merits as a composition are 
rather slender. The writer has closely followed 
the style of the ancient chronicles, and, by so 


doing, instead of imparting to his narrative that | 


freshness and vividness which are so delightful in 
the pages of M. de Barante, has made it embar- 
rassed, as well as inelegant in its phraseology. 
Moreover, in consequence of the want of proper 
references to the historians of Christian Spain, 
the narrative cannot be serviceable to the illus- 
tration of the general history of the country : so 
that, though the work is most creditable to Conde 
as an Arabic scholar, it will bring him no fame 
as a historian. 

The ‘ History of the Inquisition,’ by Don Juan 
Antonio Liorente, is a publication nearly 
equal in merit tothe one last mentioned. With- 
out doubt, it is a very valuable contribution to 
the history of religious institutions, and of the 
human mind. Before it saw the light, there was 
little known respecting that tribunal, even in 
Spain. So long as it existed, it was a current 
saying among the Spaniards, “the less they 
spoke of it, the better.” At the time of its aboli- 
tion by Napoleon and the Cortes—that is to 
say, by the two parties fighting for supremacy in 
Spain—the want of documents prevented writers 
from publishing anything beyond vague genera- 
lities with respect to its mysterious proceedings. 
Dr. Puigblanceh, in his work, entitled the * Inqui- 
sicion sin Mascara,’ published at Cadiz in the 
years 1811—13, had attacked that institution 
with great vehemence, and thrown light upon 
some points of its history and forms—but his 
labours still left much that was unknown. Llo- 
rente had been the Secretary of the Inquisition, 
and, when it was abolished, had seized on its 
archives. His own diligence fitted him for 
writing a history, the first merit of which, above 
all others, should consist in the copiousness and 
authenticity of the documents produced by the 
writer ; and the History of the Inquisition proved, 
us might have been expected, a curious book. 
Yet it was ill-written. Llorente was born in the 
Biscayan Provinces, where. «; is well known, a 
language totally different from the Castilian, nay, 
from all European tongues, is spoken ; so that 
among the Spaniards Concordancia Vizcaina is 
only another word for absurd syntax. This may 
be a prejudice—but it is true as respects Llorente. 
In the * Historia de la Inquisicion,’ in his ‘ Me- 
morias Histéricas sobre la Revolucion de Es- 
paiia,’ published under the anagramatic name of 
Nellerto, in his very ingenious work upon the 
authorship of ‘Gil Blas,’ and in several other 
writings the fruits of his indefatigable industry, 
the author cannot be said to write Castilian— 
and the least fastidious reader of Spanish, how- 
ever he may be satisfied with the matter which 





+ It is a singular fact, that while translations from 
the Greek poets are so scarce in Spanish literature, as 
hardly to be met with, Anacreon has been frequently 
translated. Villegas, Cienfuegos, Conde, and a few 
beside, have given poetical versions of his odes. One 
can hardly account for this preference of an author, 
who does not stand very high among the Greek poets, 
except by remarking that Spanish writers are in the 
habit of following each other. 





his works contain, cannot fail to be offended 
with the peculiarities of his style. 

The last years of Llorente’s life were spent 
in active warfare against the pretensions of the 
Roman See. Although he had written against 
the patriots, and embraced a party opposed to 
the Cortes, when they triumphed in 1820, he 
appeared as one of their most zealous champions 
in favour of Church Reform. He lived at Paris, 
and was unceasingly writing, to forward the 
views of the Spanish constitutionalists. The con- 
sequence of this was, that he was sent out of the 
country bythe French Ministry, towards the lat- 
ter end of the year 1822. He reached Madrid, 
far advanced in years, broken down in health, 
but with all his energies undiminished. It was 
his fortune, a few daysafter his arrival, to attend 
that famous sitting of the Cortes, at which the 
notesemanating from the Congress of Vienna were 
made the subject of an animated and interesting 
discussion. His enthusiasm, perhaps, exceeded 
that of all the other spectators ; and it was an im- 
pressive sight to see this old man, his faded coun- 
tenance glowing with patriotic exultation, when, 
after a ten years’ exile, the inspiriting spectacle 
of a Spanish deliberative assembly met his eyes 
—and his ears were gladdened by the accents of 
its patriot orators. The writer of these lines 
will never forget his introduction to him, in the 
Hall of the Cortes, nor the gesture which accom. 
panied the tremulous grasp of his hand. Within 
a few days he wasa corpse—a mercifully sudden 
death spared him the mortification of beholding 
those bright prospects blasted, and spared him 
from a persecution which would have embittered 
his few remaining days, and either have consigned 
him to a dungeon, or sent him forth a second 
time to wander in foreign lands, the companion 
of another band of exiles. 

In the theological war, carried on by members 
of the Catholic church against their acknow- 
ledged head, the Roman Pontiff, Llorente had 
a zealous, and no less celebrated, fellow-soldier, 
equal to him in zeal and erudition, and far sur- 
passing himas a writer. This was Don Joaquin 
Lorenzo Vittanveva, one of the exiles whom 
political events have driven into this country, 
where he is still residing, pursuing his labours 
with undiminished vigour, notwithstanding his 
advanced age. Dr. Villanueva was, in his 
younger years, the author of the * Catecismo del 
Estado,’ and of a defence of the Inquisition, in 
which tenets favourable to civil and religious 
tyranny were upheld. In his maturer years, how- 
ever, whilst a member of the Cortes of 1810 and 
1820, he nobly redeemed those errors of his 
youth,—(perhaps acts of compliance with exist- 
ing circumstances),—and by adhering to his 
newly-adopted principles, through both good and 
evil report, and suffering for them, has proved 
himself a worthy friend and fellow-labourer of 
those canons of the chapter of San Isidro, which 
counted Marina, Navas, and a few more eccle- 
siastics, as conspicuous for their piety as for 
their knowledge, among its members. 

The works of Dr. Villanueva are very nume- 
rous; and he himself has given an account of 
them in an interesting piece of autobiography, 
which he published in London, under the title 
of * Vida Literaria del Doctor Villanueva.’ It 
is, however, to be regretted, that most of his 
writings treat of matters uninteresting to the 
general reader. Few, if any, of the Spanish 
authors of the present day, can contend with 
Dr. Villanueva for the palm of writing pure 
idiomatic Castilian ;—and, in truth, the Spanish 
scholar, when he opens any of this author's 
books, may fancy that he is reading a Castilian 
work of the sixteenth, or the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century. He has not, like Cap- 
many, and others, strung together phrases taken 
from ancient books—a common process, by which 
many Spaniards think that they have attained 
their end of writing like their ancestors ; the re- 





sult of which, in place of being a correct imita. 
tion, proves a piece of affected composition, 
closely resembling a caricature: Dr. Villanueva 
writes like the ancient Castilian authors ; his 
style flows easily and naturally ; and though he 
may justly be accused of prolixity, sometimes 
amounting to garrulity—a common characteristic 
of the writings of old men—there are to be 
found in his books passages abounding in wit_ 
more frequently still, in humour. Of this last, 
a short pamphlet upon a literary subject, which 
he published in London under the title of * Don 
Termépilo,’ is one of the happiest specimens, 

Jarme Vittanueva was the brother of this 
writer—his equal in many respects, his superior 
in some. This excellent man, who died an exile 
in London, had belonged to the monastic orders ; 
but, though strict in his religious principles, he 
knew how to combine them with liberal doc. 
trines in politics, and a just hatred of persecu. 
tion and intolerance. His * Viage literario 4 
las Iglesias de Espaiia,’ does great credit to his 
erudition and abilities as a writer. His style is 
as pure as his brother's, and something lighter ; 
though there is a strong family likeness between 
their works ;—both contributed, with great zeal 
and success, to a periodical work published in 
London, which we shall have occasion to men. 
tion in the course of this history. 

Whilst we are treating of writers who aim at 
reviving the ancient style and idiom of Castile, 
the name of Don Barrotome Jose Gattarpo 
cannot be forgotten. He was, indeed, once rever. 
enced as a master, in this point, by many of his 
fellow-countrymen ; though his claims, then so 
generally acknowledged, have, in later days, been 
disputed ; and there now remain to them only a 
few stanch supporters. A just and dispassionate 
judge must acknowledge that he has been latterly 
as injudiciously condemned, as he was formerly 
unreasonably extolled. A witty Spanish satirist, 
in 1822, designated him as one who had been 
the Cesar of literature in Cadiz, and had become 
its Belisarius in Madrid. This is undoubtedly 
going too far. Gallardo is caustic, and vain of 
his knowledge ; and thus created a host of ene« 
mies, who have assailed him with fierce and un- 
remitting animosity. His fame rested upon two 
trifling works,—one of them, ‘ La Apologia de 
los Palos dados 4 Don Lorenzo Calvo,’ an agree- 
able pamphlet, the interest of which was gone 
when the event which gave birth to it was for- 
gotten;—the other, his ‘ Diccionario Critico 
Burlesco,’ also a book of circonstances (to adopt 
a French term); this was filled with imita- 
tions of Voltaire’s * Dictionnaire Philosophique’; 
and, though often exceedingly witty and humor- 
ous, was disgraced by unjustifiable ribaldry. A 
few pamphlets, written in the same style, and 
published by Gallardo in the year 1822, (the 
* Carta Blanca’ and * The Zurribanda,’) met with 
no success, and really deserved little, though the 
impartial reader will find in them wit and hu- 
mour, and great command of language. This 
author was engaged in a highly laborious and 
useful undertaking—the compilation of a Dic- 
tionary of the Castilian language, (which was 
intended to supersede the very imperfect work 
of the Royal Spanish Academy,) but the mate- 
rials which he had collected, and the parts which 
he had already arranged for publication, were 
destroyed in the pillage of the Archives and pro- 
perty of the members of the Cortes, by the mob 
of Seville.t 

It cannot be denied that Gallardo writes in a 
forcible style ; nor is there any question of his 
humour, or even his wit. It is further evident, 
that he is well acquainted with, and has tolerable 
command over, his own language ; and yet there 
are faults in his style which altogether obscure 
these excellent qualities. He is intolerably 
quaint, and appears to delight in a harsh and 
unnatural phraseology : his efforts, too, to bring 


t See Atheneum, No, 164, 
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forward antiquated words and expressions, are 
too apparent. His frequent parentheses show 
an ignorance or neglect of the beauty of arrange- 
ment in composition. The experienced reader 
will recognize, in some of his works,an imitation 
of the style of Cervantes ; and though it is often 


a happy one, it is too close to appear natural. | 


Villanueva writes in the style of our old Spanish 
authors, but not in direct imitation ; whereas, in 
Gallardo’s writings, you meet with passages that 
seem to be mere extracts from particular works. 
And even when he ceases to copy, his care to 
avoid Gallic idioms and the perspicuity of the 
French style, drives him into the use of such 
inversions and involved syntax, as no good Cas- 
tilian writer can be charged with. His humour, 
too, is disfigured by coarseness ; and his wit, by 
his constantly aiming at piquancy, becomes too 
often overstrained. 

Mr. Bianco Wurte’s name has been inserted 
in the catalogue of Spanish prose writers of merit, 
though he has written but little in our native 
language. Some contributions to the Correo 
de Sevilia, and the Semanario Patridtico, a few 
pamphlets, and his great periodical work, El 
Espaiiol, which he edited in London during the 
years 1810, 1811, 1812, 1813, and 1814, form 
the whole sum of his Castilian works. In these 
light labours, however, he showed himself to be 
one of the ablest among his literary countrymen; 
and even those who dissent from the political 
doctrines contained in El Espaiiol, must do jus- 
tice to the extensive knowledge, great talents, 
and beauties of style, which are apparent in its 
pages. 

His ancient friend and companion in the lite- 
rary school of Seville, Don Fexix Jose Reinoso, 
has made himself known by (among other lighter 
works) one very remarkable book, which, although 
published anonymously, has been generally at- 
tributed to, and all but openly avowed by him. 
This is the ‘ Examen sobre los Delitos de intide- 
lidad 4 la Patria\—a work intended to prove 
that those Spaniards who had served the French 
invaders had been guilty of no crime, and were, 
in consequence, liable to no punishment. In 
support of this seeming paradox, he has brought 
forward the most respectable authorities among 
writers on the law of nations, and deduced, from 
their united testimony, the conclusion, that to 
have served a power at war with our own nation, 
is an act which those laws do not denounce as 
criminal. If this argument were admitted as 
conclusive, it would at once put an end to all 
trials for breach of allegiance,—as the duty of 
allegiance itself would depend upon, and fluc- 
tuate with, the march of armies, and could be 
only claimed by the possessors for the time being 
of the country in which we are living. It would 
be absurd to deny that this is in utter contradic- 
tion to the existing and recognized practice of 
all nations; and yet, in reading Reinoso’s work, 
one would think that it was an universally 
admitted doctrine. The process by which he 
arrives at his conclusions is worthy of attentive 
consideration—and though the reader may re- 
ject, he cannot fail to admire the ingenuity dis- 
played in support of them. The work too is 
recommended by its vigorous and very elegant 
style: though not remarkable for purity of idiom, 
it is free from offensive Gallicisms ; and the only 
defect is, that the language does not flow easily, 
from being too much and too obviously polished. 
This is, indeed, the author's great fault, which 
is still more evident in his poetry, as we shall 
have occasion to notice, when his merits in that 
branch of composition come under discussion. 

Don Atvaro Fiorez Estrapa, who, from 
having lived in exile in England, from the years 
1814 to 1820, and again from 1823 to 1830, is 
well known to the English public, must like- 
wise be named among living Spanish writers. 
The great fault of his style, is its total want of 
polish, though, on the other hand, this is counter- 





balanced by the merit of occasional vigour. He 
has written much, mostly on political subjects. 
His work upon the insurrection of South Ame- 
rica, though it did not satisfy any party, and only 
suggested a wild theoretical plan to reconcile the 
emancipated colonies and the mother country, 
is deserving of praise as a work of some power, 
and as containing good principles, enforced in a 
clear and unaffected manner. His project of a 
constitution for Spain, (which was written about 
the year 1808, and soon after published.) is 
curiously absurd ; but it is evident from later 
works, that he has acquired juster notions of the 


nature of governments, and of political institu. | 


tions. A fragment of a history of the Spanish 
revolution, which appeared in Mr. Blanco 
White’s Magazine, is forcibly written ; though, 
as an imitation of the historians of antiquity, it 
cannot be highly praised. His spirited and 
very long *‘ Address to King Ferdinand VIT.,” 
(the reader would hardly expect from the title, 
a pamphlet nearly equal to a volume,) though 
somewhat objectionable both in matter and 
manner, is full of feeling, and occasionally rises 
into eloquence. Florez Estrada is, in all his 
works, careless and slovenly in his style—it has, 
indeed, been said of him, by a malignant critic, 
that he wrote with a brush instead of a pen; but 
this defect is atoned for by natural force and 
unaffected ease. 

Don Jose Canca Arcueties is at once one 
of the most laborious and prolific authors of 
modern Spain. His style, though flowing and 
often spirited, is almost always disfigured by 
verbosity and incorrectness. His * Diccionario 
de Hacienda,’ is a very useful work. But the 
author always writes in haste, and the charge of 
inaccuracy, Which makes his style defective, be- 
comes yet more serious, when applied (as it 
must be) to his facts. The other writings of 
Canga Arguelles consist of political polemics, 
and financial disquisitions. He has been twice 
Minister of Finance, and sat in the Cortes of 
the years 1813 and 1814, and again in 1822 and 
1823. In the period which intervened between 
the years 1814 and 1820, he underwent the suf- 
ferings of imprisonment, and from 1823 to 1830, 
resided in England, an exile. After having been 
engaged in some periodical publications, in de- 
fence of the constitutional cause, he suddenly 
became the apologist of Ferdinand, wrote against 
his fellow exiles, and, strange as it must appear, 
spared not invectives against his own acts asa 
minister, by strongly protesting against the re- 
cognition of the Cortes’ bonds by the Spanish 
government, although the loan entered into by 
the first Cortes, was contracted by himself, in 
his official capacity. In consequence of this re- 
cantation, he has been permitted to return to 
Spain, and the misfortune of having voted at 
Seville for the deposition of the King, has been 
forgotten ! 

It has been common, in treating of modern 
Spanish writers, to notice and commend an 
author upon no better grounds than those fur- 
nished by a single, and that, perhaps, a very 
short work, or some contribution to a periodical, 
or to the literary publications of the Academies. 
This is the case of Don Diego CLemencin, whose 
only important work, is his * Elogio de la Reina 
Isabel la Catélica” This single publication, 
however, entitles him to honourable mention, 
because it shows that he is equal to the task of 
writing a good history. The ‘ Elogio’ is well 
and eloquently written, the style is pure and 
elegant, and the notes are highly valuable. Cle- 
mencin was a member of one of the constitutional 
administrations, and likewise sat in the Cortes 
of 1820. He, however, continues a resident in 
Spain, unmolested by the existing government. 

Don Jose Maria Catatrava has yet fewer 
claims to be counted among the living authors 
of Spain—having published nothing but “ Rap- 
ports” as a member of the Cortes, and some con- 








troversial political works: yet few of his country- 
men can write better, as he has proved even in 
these trifling productions. Ilis flowing style is a 
happy combination of eloquence with energv—of 
intense feeling with dignity. Few Spaniards 
have equalled him as an orator; and he would 
most certainly have risen to eminence asa writer, 
had he found opportunities of displaying his abi- 
lities. In some unpleasant controversies respecting 
past political events in Spain, he exhibited his 
power as an acute reasoner—and a first-rate 
writer of Castilian, in two short Letters which he 
published in London, in answer to his fellow 
exile, Florez Estrada, by whom he had been 
vehemently attacked. Even those who may 
agree with his antagonist, must admire the ability 
of Calatrava, as shown in these letters: whilst, to 
others, who approve of his conduct, and admire 
his character, they are recommended by the 
calm dignity—not unmixed, however, with 
warmth of feeling—which gives beauty to his 
forcible reasoning, and to his correct and ner- 
vous style. 

Don AcustinArcuetces,astill morecelebrated 
Spanish orator, is only entitled to be mentioned 
in these papers as the writer of the long Intro- 
duction prefixed to the Spanish Constitution ; 
but this discourse has no common merit—its 
style, instead of partaking of the author’s orato- 
rial brilliancy and animation, is such as suits the 
subject-matter—grave and dignified. 

There is little to be said of Don Francisco 
Martinez pve ta Rosa, though he is entitled to 
nofice as the writer of several witty pamphlets, 
published at Cadiz in the years 1811 and 1812, 
the subject of which was the passing events of 
the time :—of a good, though brief historical 
notice of the wars of the ‘ Comunidades,’ pre- 
fixed to his tragedy ‘ La Viuda de Padilla’ ;—of 
an essay upon the Spanish insurrection of 1808, 
which appeared in E/ Espanol; and for the notes 
to his ‘ Arte Poética,’ which, from their extent, 
assume all the importance of a critical work 
upon Spanish literature. Martinez de la Rosa 
writes elegantly, and with tolerable purity ; in 
his youth, indeed, he evidently aimed at being 
numbered among the puristas, and antiquated 
phrases occur frequently in the works which he 
composed at that period; he then, too, gave 
proofs of possessing a rich vein of that peculiar 
wit, for which the Andalusians are so famous. 
But the persecution to which he was exposed, 
the dangers which threatened him, and his im- 
prisonment in one of the most gloomy and se- 
cluded fortresses of Africa, impaired his health, 
preyed upon his spirits; and, if not a striking 
decay of his mental powers, at least a mournful 
diminution of liveliness is visible in all the 
writings of his mature years, even after he had 
been restored to liberty, and, for some time, to 
power. Martinez de la Rosa has also been a 
member of the Cortes and a minister, and be- 
longs to the first class of Spanish orators. In a 
literary point of view, however, he stands highest 
as a poet, under which character we shall return 
to him again, and examine his merits more de- 
liberately. 

Don Jose Manvet pe VapiLto, a gentleman 
who has twice had a seat in the Cortes, and held 
office under the constitutional government, is 
also worthy of a place in our catalogue of 
Spanish authors. His tracts upon the usury 
laws and the commercial polity of his coun- 
try, are intended to advocate principles which 
are not, even yet, universally acknowledged or 
admitted in countries far advanced in civiliza- 
tion. A smal! anonymous work, which is at- 
tributed to his pen, is still more honourable to 
his abilities; it professes to treat of the In- 
surrection of Spanish America, but really ex- 
plains the nature and progress of the negotia- 
tions which began in Verona, and were followed 
up in Madrid, London, and Paris, the object and 
end of which was the overthrow of the Spanish 
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constitution. In this the writer shows great 
powers of analysis and command of his subject ; 
its style, like that of all Vadillo’s works, is 
grave and correct—occasionally idiomatic—but 
somewhat liable to the charge of heaviness. 

Don Jost Joaquin pe Mora is one of the 
liveliest and cleverest authors of modern Spain, 
and yet he has produced no important or correct 
work ; whence it arises that he is in little esteem 
among his own countrymen. Nay, notwith- 
standing his very extensive reading, he is gene- 
rally considered as a man of but shallow learn~ 
ing. Though the personal character of an author 
should not influence our judgment of his literary 
labours, yet, in this case, we may assert, with 
perfect truth, that it is to particular circum- 
stances, having no reference to his mental powers 
and acquirements, that Mora owes this harsh 
opinion. Natural levity, and the pressure of 
poverty, led him to write in great haste; and 
because he was somewhat trifling and superficial 
as a man, he has been esteemed a superficial 
writer; and the inference seemed just, because 
it is often well founded. But Mora sometimes 
writes superficially upon subjects which he under- 
stands thoroughly. Notwithstanding his inti- 
mate acquaintance with foreign, and particularly 
with French authors, he possesses an entire com- 
mand over his own language, and an extensive 
knowledge of Castilian literature; and yet, 
though he often writes beautifully—frequently 
with great purity,—he is at other timeschargeable 
with Gallicisms of the most gross and offensive 
nature. His compositions are all of a desultory 
character, being, for the most part, articles in 
periodicals, short pamphlets, and papers in an- 
nuals.¢ His translations of Sir Walter Scott’s 
* Ivanhoe,’ and *The Talisman,’ do him great 
honour, and prove how well he understands and 
can write his own language. 

Mrxano, unlike the writer last mentioned, 
rose at once to great popularity among his coun- 
trymen. His ‘ Cartas de un pobrecito holgazan,’ 
(Letters of a poor Idler,) a satirical and politi- 
cal publication, was the first by which he ac- 
quired any literary fame; and the same readi- 
ness of wit, vivacity of style, perfect command 
and easy flow of language, which he exhibited 
in that entertaining work, have distinguished all 
his subsequent pointed and bitter satires. He 

yas at first enrolled on the side of liberty, but 
soon went over to the enemy’s camp; from 
whence he launched his keen, and, we boldly 
assert, most unjust invectives against the Spanish 
Constitutionalists. Yet even those who have 
smarted under his sarcasms, cannot but do jus- 
tice to the skill and ability which directed them. 
Mijfiano’s important work, lately published, the 
* Diccionario Geografico de Espaia,’ has not 
added much to his reputation. It is a hasty and 
inaccurate compilation, and has been severely 
criticised in a series of entertaining and well- 
written letters, wherein the satirical author has 
been treated with the same merciless severity as 
he has shown towards his rivals. Miiiano has 
also attempted an historical work upon the late 
Spanish Revolution, which he has chosen to 
write in French. It has proved something more 
than a failure ; the effect which its libellous ten- 
dency,—its wilful perversion cf facts,—its ca- 
lumny of most of the living men of Spain, might 
have produced, is happily counteracted by its 
utter want of literary merit as an historical work. 
It is not even a connected narrative ; and not 
contented with being false and bitter, the writer 
(we confess that the fault is not common with 
him) is also, in this work, dull. 


Don Martin Fernanvez Navarrete is the 
most laborious of modern Spanish writers; his 





+ In his Spanish Annual ‘ No me olvides,’ (Forget- 
Me-Not,) published by Ackermann, will be found many 
beautiful pieces both in verse and prose; he wrote 
nearly the whole of these volumes, for two or three 
years, 





treatise upon the part which the Spaniards took 
in the Crusades, is full of research, and presents 
us with much novel information. The long life 
of Cervantes, which he has prefixed to the new 
edition of * Don Quijote, published by the 
Royal Academy in 1819, is a sufficient proof of 
his industry, and has thrown new light upon a 
subject already illustrated by the learned Mayans, 
Rios, and Pellicer. His work upon the maritime 
discoveries of the Spaniards, is a most valuable 
and important addition to general history, and 
has been highly praised by Washington Irving. 
Navarrete is also a constant coadjutor in the 
labours of the Spanish Academies. But with all 
these merits, this author is remarkable for an 
interminable verbosity and heaviness of style. 
He seldom sends forth a substantive without its 
attendant escort of two stout adjectives, and his 
substantives and verbs always go in couples,—so 
that (to adopt his own style) he proves and turns 
out to be a prolix and tedious writer. 

There have been sundry smart critical discus- 
sions, which might give the reader an idea of the 
state of literature in Spain ; but the perishable 
nature of these writings prevents our doing more 
than mention them, as, indeed, no remains 
exist. One controversy, however, which occurred 
about the year 1805 or 1806, deserves a passing 
notice. 
Cervantes with much the same veneration as the 
English do that of Shakspeare ; but a young 
man undertook to dispute the justice of this 
national opinion, in a work which he adver- 
tised under the title of ‘ Anti-Quijote.” The 
very name he assumed, El Setabiense, (from his 
having been born in Jativa, in Latin Setabis,) 
and yet more the bombastic style of the prospec- 
tus, proved the writer to be a conceited, half- 
crazed pedant, but the announcement sounded 
like blasphemy in the ears of patriotic devotion. 
It was about the same time, also, that Munarriz 
published, in the version of Blair’s Lectures, al- 
ready mentioned, a criticism upon the style of one 
of the chapters in Don Quixote, in which, among 
many absurd comments, there were some true and 
judicious. This essay, however, and the * Anti- 
Quijote,’ were by some taken in proof of a con- 
spiracy against the literary fame of Spain, repre- 
sented by her most brilliant genius, and a volley 
of indignant abuse, discharged against the poor 
Setabiense, was the consequence. At first the 
writer appeared even to rejoice in this, as his 
self-importance rose in proportion to its vio- 
lence ; but the first part of his work, which ap- 
peared in detached numbers, was decisive as to 
his utter incompetence for the labour he had 
undertaken. So tar from considering Cervantes’s 
work under a new and unfavourable aspect, he 
contented himself with animadverting upon some 
trifling inaccuracies in the narrative, which were 
well known, and had even been pointed out by 
the eulogists of that great man. El Setabiense, 
therefore, was soon buried, not only under the 
load of contumely which had been heaped upon 
him, but in the depths of his own insignifi- 
cance ; and this champion, who dared to chal- 
lenge the greatest in Spanish literature to break 
a lance with him, disappeared from the lists 
without his departure being so much as noticed ; 
and, as he has not since been heard of, it is pre- 
sumed that a natural must have followed closely 
his literary death. He became the subject of a 
trite classical comparison with Phaeton and Ica- 
rus, and if, in his daring, he was found to re- 
semble those often quoted persons, much more 
was he like them in the suddenness of his fall. 

During the Spanish Revolution of 1820, the 
emancipation of the press let loose upon the 
world a torrent of pamphlets and periodicals, all 
treating upon contemporary politics. But this 
torrent soon began to ebb, and partly owing to 
the jealousy of the succeeding government, by 
whom all publications of that period were sup- 
pressed and destroyed, and partly from the trans- 


The Spaniards regard the genius of 





ient interest of such productions, it has left no 
traces behind. During such times of excite. 
ment, many became writers without Possessing 
the necessary qualification of having previously 
been readers. Yet there appeared, during that 
period, essays and articles in periodicals ang 
pamphlets, which, if collected into a volume 

would undoubtedly give to some few a just title 
to fame. Jonama, an unfortunate victim to 
political persecution, besides writing a good and 
original work upon the composition of juries, 
proved himself an author of great logical powers, 
possessed of an acute intellect, a keen wit, anda 
flowing and elegant style. In many short pub. 
lications, Gorostiza gave proofs of that humour 
which we shall be able to praise more fully 
when we come to speak of his dramatic works, 
The labours of Miiiano have already heen no. 
ticed: there are many excellent articles upon 
politics and literature in a monthly magazine, 
El Censor, which he wrote, assisted by Lista and 
Gomez Hermosilla. A highly popular perio. 
dical, El Zurriago, though disgraced by the offen. 
sive personalities with which its pages are filled, 
abounds in wit. Bureos, in his Miscelanea and 
Imparcial, and Narcanes in his Universal, proved 
themselves equal to the best journalists of more 
enlightened countries. Colonel San Micvueralso, 
whose proclamations and manifestos bearing the 
signature of Quiroga, at the time of the insurrec. 
tion of the army in 1820, have been justly ad- 
mired for their patriotic energy and elegance of 
style, communicated a few important articles to 
the Expectador. 

The war against the mighty power of France, 
which had, by the assistance of England, ended 
triumphantly for Spain, demanded a historian 
to record its important and interesting events. 
This task was undertaken by Father Salmon, a 
monk ; but his total inability to do justice to so 
noble a subject was at once obvious, and the 
work, consisting of several octavo volumes, 
passed quietly from the printers to the trunk. 
makers, with the exception, perhaps, of some few 
copies, which may be found uncut in the libra- 
ries of the author’s friends. A junto of officers, 
also, under royal command, put forth a work, 
bearing the title of History, upon the same sub- 
ject, but an introductory volume only appeared. 
This was elegantly written; but, as the work 
itself professed to be purely military, its discon- 
tinuance can neither excite surprise nor regret. 
The political circumstances of Spain, when the 
King, upon his restoration, severely punished 
most of those who had taken any active part in 
the late war, precluded the possibility of discus- 
sions upon the political principles of the Spanish 
Revolution. The troubles of 1820, however, 
put an end to these strange contradictions, when 
men were at once commanded to write, and in- 
capacitated from writing ; and the liberty of the 
press then established might, we should have 
supposed, have led to the continuation of this 
work ; but the excitement of the Revolution put 
a stop to all historical inquiries. 

No prose work deserving of notice has been 
produced in Spain since the revolution of 1523, 
if we except Navarrete’s, of which we have 
already made mention. A new edition, indeed, 
of Bouterwek’s miserable ‘ History of Spanish 
Literature,’ has been undertaken, with the addi- 
tion ofa copious Appendix, an imperatively neces- 
sary adjunct to a book which, from its intolerable 
blunders, is ill entitled to the honour of being 
translated into that language, and for the use ot 
that nation, of which, while it professes to treat, 
the writer's ignorance is apparent. This appendix 
shows some erudition and diligence on the part 
of the translators, but nothing approaching phi- 
losophical views of the subject. Had they, in- 
deed, possessed these, they would probably have 
devoted themselves to the production of an or- 
ginal work upon a subject of so much interest 
and importance—a work which is as yet, and 
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unfortunately is likely for a long time to remain, 
a desideratum in the history of general lite- 
rature. 

Don Dirco CLemencrin, whose labours have 
been already mentioned, is engaged in a Com- 
mentary upon Don Quixote, which possesses the 
average share of meritsand blemishes common to 
such works. 

Don Sancno Lramas has furnished a Com- 
mentary upon the Eighty-three Laws of Foro, 
which has been highly and not undeservedly 
praised. 7 

Within the last few years, some periodicals 
have appeared in Spain. They are, for the 
most part, but indifferent. In 1830, a paper 
was published in Spanish at Bayonne, under the 
patronage of, nay, supported by, the Madrid 
government, in which some tolerably good ar- 
ticles upon literature made their appearance. 
But “ the three glorious days” of Paris soon put 
an end to this publication, which had no chance 
of succeeding. 

The English reader cannot but be struck with 
the paucity and unimportance of the works 
written by modern Spaniards. He will tind that 
the claims to literary merit possessed by many 
authors mentioned in the foregoing pages are very 
slight, resting often upon a few, not seldom upon 
one single, pamphlet. The reasons have been 
already explained. They may be reduced to 
two—the one, restrictions on the production 
and sale of literary works—the other, the very 
small demand for them. A bookseller will 
occasionally put forth a venture; but these spe- 
culations are few and far between, and rather 
embrace works of general utility than of literary 
merit. On the other hand, authors cannot enter 
upon labours which are certain to prove unprofi- 
table. 

In fact, the writings of the modern Spaniards 
deserve notice rather as illustrating the state of 
knowledge in that country, than for their own 
intrinsic value. In the former point of view, 
they cannot fail to be interesting to a philoso- 
phical observer. Such a one, should he devote 
his time to the perusal and consideration of the 
light productions of Spanish writers, will discover 
inthem certain proofs that their authors could 
do more and better. Though the literature of 
Spain is far behind the literature of England, 
France, Germany, and Italy, yet the Spanish 
pamphlets, when compared with those of other 
countries, exhibit less inferiority than might be 
expected. There are certainly no giants in 
modern Spain, and the number of the enlight- 
ened among its writers is small; but the pro- 
ductions of this small number will be found 
approaching the general average of literary me- 
diocrity. 

(To be continued on the 17th instant.] 


PAUPER LUNATIC ASYLUM AT HANWELL. 


[We are indebted, for the following interesting paper, 
toa friend who was led, accidentally, the other day, to 
Visit this Asylum ; and who is anxious to give publicity 
to the system of management observed in it, and the 
admirable results of that system.] 

Tue principles acted on at the Asylum at 
Hanwell are nearly these :— 

1. It is the conviction of its active, intelli- 
gent, and truly benevolent superintendent, Dr. 
Ellis, that insanity is almost always a partial, 
not a total, aberration of reason :—and, conse- 
quently, that in all cases alleviation, and in 
many cure, may be effected by temperately, yet 
steadily, exercising the sane faculties, and sooth- 
ing the insane to repose. 

2. He is therefore very careful so to arrange 
and distribute his patients, that those may not 
be together whose weaknesses are likely to 
conflict, at the same time that all enjoy the 
benefit of company and society. To this latter 
condition he attaches extreme value; attribut- 
ing the small number of cures effected in the 





higher circles almost entirely to the seclusion in 
which such patients are usually kept. And his 
greatest ambition, he says, is to be able to bring 
this principle so far into evidence as to see a 
similar institution to that which he conducts 
founded for the upper ranks, surrounded with 
all the luxury and indulgence to which they are 
accustomed, and with the necessary restraint as 
much as possible unseen and unfelt. 

3. In classifying his patients, Dr. Ellis pro- 
fesses to be much assisted by studying the mi- 
nute indications of character furnished by the 
modern science of phrenology, in which he im- 
plicitly believes ; and whatever may be thought 
of this guide in the abstract, his tact at least 
seems unerring, for he has few quarrels, and in 
twenty years has had no accident. It is obvious, 
however, that this is not so much a principle as 


a mere method,—a means by which he attains, | 


or supposes that he attains, a particular end. 

4. He is next careful constantly to occupy 
his patients’ minds by light, useful labour, in the 
open air as much as possible, and otherwise in 
warm, but well ventilated apartments. It is a 
remarkable gleam of sanity which appears in 
all, that they will tolerate, and even court, work 
which appears to them usefu/, but no other; and 
Dr. Ellis finds a medical benefit in indulging 
this preference, as strengthening in their estima- 
tion the tie which yet connects them with the 
sane and usefully employed world. 

5. For the same reason he encourages them 
to undertake Jong consecutive tasks, that their 
minds may be occupied steadily, for at least 
some days, with the same object. The acquisi- 
tion and practice of a trade he thus finds emi- 
nently beneficial, provided that neither is urged 
too fast or far, beyond the strength of mind 
of the patient set to them. 

6. His last rule is undeviating kindness, and 
even affectionate familiarity of manner towards 
them :—on which head, however, his difficulties 
are infinite with the sane part of his establish- 
ment. He complains much of a hard-hearted 
abruptness and unkindness which seem, in this 
country and district particularly, to pervade the 
minds even of those, otherwise gentle enough, 
when they are brought in contact with patients 
of this description; the effect of which, on those 
recovering, is especially disadvantageous. They 
are extremely jealous of indignity or contempt. 

Such are the leading principles on which this 
admirable Institution is conducted; and I must 
say, that in all my experience I have never seen 
more interesting or affecting results brought out, 
The number of patients approaches to six hun- 
dred, for whose efficient guard, protection, and 
service, about forty sane servants, of all kinds, 
are sufficient. At the head of every depart- 
ment of work in the house, whether cooking, 
baking, brewing, washing, carpentering, shoe- 
making, tailoring, straw-hat making, bricklay- 
ing, gardening, dairying, or what it may, one of 
these sane individuals is placed ; but the labour- 
ers under them are all patients. About sixty 
acres of ground are annexed to the premises, 
over which these poor creatures are thus distri- 
buted. The fences are by no means everywhere 
secure, yet no attempt is made to escape. And 
the affectionate attachment of all to Dr. Ellis, 
and, if possible, even more obviously to his ad- 
mirable wife, appears unbounded ; it is, indeed, 
almost distressing, for in some of the worst 
cases it is more like the affection of a brute than 
of a human being, and is, in truth, no more. 

Lords Jersey, Howe, Chichester, and other 
gentlemen about the Court, have visited the 
establishment with feelings similar to mine, (as 
appears from their observations written in the 
visitors’ book); and it has been intimated, in 
consequence, that their Majesties will shortly 
examine it. A very celebrated lady also,—(on 
such an occasion, I think I may name her—I 
mean Miss Martineau),—who was in the same 
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party with myself the other day, has since re- 
turned alone, and passed a whole day in it, that 
she might study it at leisure, and undisturbed. 
I mention these circumstances partly to prove 
that I have not been unduly excited by what I 
saw,—partly to show that there is nothing pain- 
ful or oppressive in its examination, but, on 
the contrary, much that is delightful, while it is 
improving. How is it that it is generally so 
little known, or talked of? There is no difficulty, 
I believe, in obtaining admission: it is only 
wished that parties going should not be nume- 
rous or imposing, otherwise the patients are 
agitated by their presence. 

A few anecdotes may, however, further illus- 
trate the kind of reflections which a visit to 
this place excites. One poor woman whom we 
saw working in the garden was ten years in 
chains, furiously mad. She has been only 
fifteen months here, never in chains, and now 
under as little restraint as the others. Her de- 
light is the garden; and she fancies that she 
has almost the exclusive charge of it. Another 
woman was fifteen years in the strictest confine- 
ment, and has been two years here. We saw 
her occupied in the pleasure grounds ; and her 
delight on seeing Mrs. Ellis, who accompanied 
us, was extatic. She kissed her hand, leaped 
about and around her, showed what she was 
engaged in, and so forth, with a glee which 
seemed infantine, but was neither offensive nor 
alarming. ‘The man who shot Mr. Mellish last 
year, and who was acquitted on the ground of 
insanity, is also here. He came moody and 
dissatisfied, as fancying that he had cause for 
his act, and was therefore ill-treated; but he 
is now comparatively cheerful and contented, 
working, by his own desire, among the shoe- 
makers, where we saw him. Lastly, a lady of 
fortune has been treated for the last eighteen 
months, as much as possible in a private house, 
on Dr. Ellis’s system, after having been many 
years in the strictest confinement, even to a 
strait-waistcoat. She now goes out in her car- 
riage without a keeper; and so much is her 
intellect strengthened by being judiciously ap- 
pealed to whenever possible, that when con- 
sulted, at the beginning of last winter, as to the 
prudence of dispensing with a guard to her fire, 
her reply was, that she hoped it was not neces- 
sary, yet, as a measure of precaution, she would 
recommend its adoption. 

The great majority of cases have been pre- 
ceded by habits of vicious indulgence, especially 
intemperance and violent passion. This de- 
plorable malady is also a frequent termination 
of the unhappy fate of women of the town, espe- 
cially when their maternal, as well as other aflec- 
tions, have been severely lacerated. The ma- 
jority of cases here (it is a Pauper Asylum) are 
among the uneducated; but this is not, I be- 
lieve, a general fact. In almost every instance 
the extreme crisis may be traced to injudicious, 
and generally cruel treatment, when reason was 
tottering, but not yet gone. Without altogether 
denying the doctrine of hereditary tendencies, 
Dr. Ellis is persuaded that, if taken in time, 
these may almost always be overcome ; and that 
their effect would be comparatively trifling, if 
unaided by moral causes. 

In the whole compass of moral statistics, 
perhaps no subject is more interesting than this. 
It is interesting in itself, as relating to beings 
of themselves utterly helpless ; and it is, if pos- 
sible, still more interesting in its ulterior appli- 
cation. For may we not assume, that the treat- 
ment which is eminently successful in the 
extreme case of mental disease, must contain 
within itself the principles on which all mental 
training ought to be founded? In our schools, 
therefore, as in our lunatic asylums, may we not 
infer from this example, that not less value 
should be set on the indirect, than on the direct 
culture of the yet imperfect mind; that the 
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deisure of pupils should be improved, as well as 
their school hours; that their temper and affec- 
tions, as well as their intellect, should be nur- 
tured; their active, as well as sedentary, pur- 
suits be such as to give habits of industry and 
consecutive labour, &c.? Instead of this, it is 
to be feared that in most of our English schoo!s 
our boys are dismissed from their tasks to idle- 
ness at best, but to mischief and vice much 
more commonly; the weak are overborne by 
the strong ; the strong are spoiled by their supe- 
riority ; the tempers of all are injured, and their 
affections only brought out during their brief 
holidays. Ought we to wonder, then, that a 
fitful manhood should so often succeed an un- 
ruly youth, and that both should so frequently 
disappoint the fairest promise of opening child- 
hood? The subject can be here only hinted at; 
but its developement well deserves the attention 
of every friend to national education, national 
happiness, character, and virtue. 

In saying this much respecting Hanwell Asy- 
lum, I could wish to be understood as far from 
meaning to intimate that it stands alone in the 
interesting experiment making in it. On the 
contrary, I believe that similar attempts are i 
progress in several other places; but I wish to 
testify to the almost complete success here. In 
conclusion, one of the most striking physical 
effects of his system Dr. Ellis states to be the 
uninterrupted sleep of his whole establishment 
during the night. His patients are not lodged 
in separate apartments, but together, in wards ; 
yet is he not disturbed by them three times a 
year. This he attributes both to their occupa- 
tion through the day, and their general tran- 
quillity of mind. A.M. 


THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 

Tuomas Stotuarp, the eminent painter, died 
at three o’clock on Sunday last, at his house in 
Newman Street, in the seventy-ninth year of 
his age. He had been long in a declining state 
of body rather than of health, and may be said 
to have passed away from among us like a light 
gently withdrawn, rather than suddenly extin- 
guished. In his manners he was mild and in- 
offensive—a gentleman as well as a genius: his 
voice was low and not unmusical ; he abounded 
in anecdote ; had a turn for the facetious and 
sarcastic ; and, with those to whom he could un- 
bosom himself, was one of the most agreeable 
men breathing. He was an early riser ; he loved 
to walk into the streets, to look at the various 
portions of the toiling community hurrying to 
their work: this was one of his places of study ; 
he made sketches of labourers and artisans, 
singly and in groups; nor did he fail to in- 
clude flower-girls, and all such moving dealers 
as London finds employment for. He never 
saw, he said, two faces alike ; and he never saw 
a form from which he could not take something 
useful for his studies. His chief enjoyment was 
a summer Saturday's excursion into the country 
with his friend Mr. Black, editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, collecting dragon-moths, mottled 
butterflies, and making sketches of peasants at 
their cottage doors, and of children playing in 
the sun. 

The last time the writer of this hasty per- 
sonal sketch met the venerable painter, it was 
the pleasure of Stothard to relate not a little 
of his early fortunes. “My father (he said) 
was a native of Stretton, near Doncaster: 
he came to London while a lad, and when 
he married took a sort of hotel in Long 
Acre, which was much frequented by coach- 
makers. I was born there in the month of 
August, 1755. I was an old child, and a sickly 
and ailing one: my father, anxiqus about my 
health, sent me, when only five years old, to his 
brother in York ; but ashe lived in a close part 
of the city, 1 was removed to Acomb, a small 
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village two miles north of York, and put under 
the care of an old douce Scotch lady—a sound 
Presbyterian, who loved to keep her house in 
order, and all that was in it. As this was the 
Kensington Gravel Pits of York, I soon began 
to grow strong; and I remember that I also 
grew solicitous to be doing something—I soon 
found employment, which has now afforded me 
full seventy years pleasure—I became a painter. 
This came rather curiously about. 

* My Scotch friend had two sons in the Temple, 
London, who had sent her some of Houbraken’s 
heads; with an engraving of Blind Belisarius, 
and other prints from the graver of Strange ;— 
as they were framed, she had them hung up in 
a sort of drawing-room, and rarely allowed any 
one to look at her treasures, as she called them. 
One day I ventured to follow her into this sane- 
tuary; she was pleased with the earnest looks 
with which I regarded the heads and groups, 
patted me on the head, and said I should often 
see them, since I seemed to like them so much. 
I became an almost daily visitor to the room; 
and I began to wonder how such things were 
doné: I was told they were done with pencils. 
Though the old lady told me this, she little ex- 
pected the result,—in short, she missed me from 
her side one day, aid found me standing ona 
chair trying to imitate with a pencil one of the 
heads before me. She smiled, clapped my 
head, and bade me go on, adding, *‘ Thomas, ye 
are really a queer boy.’ I did little else now 
but draw; and I soon began to make tolerable 
copies. 

“T lived at Acomb till I was eight years old, 
when I left my eld Scottish dame with tears in 
my eyes, and went to school at Stretton—the 
birth-place of my father. I continued drawing, 
and even attempted to make sketches from life. 
Some one told me that engravings were made 
from paintings in oil colours: I longed to see a 
painting, and shall never forget the delight with 
which, for the first time, I looked upon one. I 
resolyed to paint in colours, and wrote to my 
futher to send me some: I was, however, too 
impatient to wait their coming; but going to a 
cart and plough-wright, I begged black, red, and 
white oil-colours from him, and commenced to 
make a picture. I painted a man, I remember, 
in black paint, and then tried with the red and 
white to work it into the hues of life. It wasa 
sad daub: I still persevered, and soon learned 
to handle my brush with more skill, and lay on 
my colours with better taste. I was soon after- 
wards removed to London, where all manner of 
facilities abounded—you know the rest.” 

These were the words of the great painter: 
they were noted down almost immediately after 
he uttered them; and they are given without 
change, for they are simple and instructive. Of 
the merits of Stothard, as an artist, we have re- 
peatedly spoken+: they are of ahigh order, and 
will not be forgotten while a sense of what is 
lovely and natural prevails among men. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Rome, March. 

Without any maundering about health,weather, 
or such midwife topics, I proceed, as you enjoin, 
to matters more post-worthy at once. The Arche- 
ological Institution of the Capitol hasaugmented 
its departments by two Lectureships,on Architec- 
tural Remains, and Sculptural, which are nume- 
rously attended three days a week. Several fo- 
reigners of distinction, among whom I am glad 
to see many English, the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Lord Beverley, &c., patronize the establish- 
ment, both by their purse and their equally 
efficacious presence. The:e is a great charm in 
the latter for our compatriot fry of star-wor- 
shippers, who, from lounging fops, are improved 
all at once into most sedulous parasites, taking 





+ See Livine Artists, Atheneum, No, 144. 
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notes, and listening with three ears apiece, be. 
cause my Lord This, or Count That, sits in his 
easy chair with interest. Some exceptions, of 
course ; and, upon the whole, these lectures meet 
attention as deep as they merit. But I must 
postpone any account of them. 

One of the most curious among late discoveries 
in archeology, is the fact of Grecian temples 


| having been painted—walls, columns, and orna. 


ments in general. What a topsi-turvification of 
all our ideas about architectural beauty! We 
had conceited these edifices so pure, and simple, 
and unmercetricious—chaste was the word—none 
of your gaudy colouring and gilding, but the 
chaste natural splendour of Parian marble! 
Well, to what are we reduced now with our chas. 
tity ? Either to think the Greeks were not infal. 
lible, but sometimes as fond of false glare and 
glitter as we are, or that we cannot come at what 
is really false, and that, par consequence, French 
glare and glitter may be just as good as the 
French deem it themselves. For my part, how. 
ever bigoted it may appear, I have still a 
leaning towards the chaste, and shall, until it be 
shown me that reason does not enter into our 
feeling of beauty, as well as sense. If it do, the 
matter is determinable : where any architectural 
system has for its basis simplicity of forms (as 
the Greek has), simplicity of decoration should 
likewise obtain ; and a temple of sun-white Parian 
will therefore be more beautiful than if its coigns 
were cut out of a petrified rainbow. Whence, if 
Euclid be right, his countrymen were wrong, 
What do you think of my demonstration? As 
for my opinion, you can scarce regard it as more 
presumptuous than I do myself, even recollecting 
that the whole modern world is my bottle-holder, 
It is like a pismire on its hind legs, trying a fall 
with the Farnesian Hercules. But, you must 
know, the Romans too thought with the Greeks, 
—after them, I would say, for such a set of intel. 
lectual lickspittles as my Romans never crawled 
in the dust. A coat of colour is still visible be. 
neath the capitals of Jupiter Tonans (so called), 
and Trajan’s Column exhibits a like species of 
ornamentation. M. Semper, with nine archi- 
tects of different countries, was lowered by ropes 
and a raft from the top to the base, and observed 
at ease a thickish crust of colour, which had only 
disappeared on the side of the libecchio or rainy 
wind. The opposite part preserves a colour of 
gold in various gradations, from reddish to yel- 
low. That directly under the abaco of the 
capital is thickest, and resembles much those 
encaustic colours blackened by time, which are 
seen in the Temple of Perseus and the Parthenon. 
It is hard, appears resinous, and has reticular 
cracks, like antique bituminous varnish, separates 
hardly from the stone beneath, and its fracture 
is similar to that of enamel or glass. Between 
the ovoli of the capital are distinct traces of blue. 
M. Semper infers from all this, how very fine the 
piebald column of Trajan must have been ; while 
M. Peregrine can scarce bring himself to con- 
clude that it looked much better than an over- 
grown tarnished brass candlestick. But M. 
Peregrine is a brazen-faced blockhead, you will 
submit, like Vulcan admonishing his bellows- 
blower for too great a puff, with the tap of a 
sledge-hammer on the numscull, [ shall not 
trouble you about the Niobe Group dug up at 
Soissons, as you must have heard of it long 
since. 

Did I tell you before, that Wilson has sold a 
second Genoa to Lord Pembroke? The first 
Genoa was lost with Gibson’s statue of North, 
and likewise, I believe, with an arm of Cee- 
carini’s Raphael, purchased by Lord Shrews- 
bury. What a piece of empty affectation is 
this monument to the most simple-minded 
of all great artists! Raphael’s attitude is such 
a decided pose—the dignity of a writing clerk, 
that looks a thousand heroes when called over 


the coals by his master! As for individualizing 
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expression, it is all in his pencil ; from nothing 
else could one guess him a painter—and even 
this leaves him as much Raphael Mengs as 
Raphael Sanzio. Where is hisown sweet, beauty- 
searching regard, full of calm intensity and en- 
thusiasm, which might have been easily caught 
from the portraits he painted of himself in the 
Pinturicchio chapel at Siena, &c_—even if they 
be apochryphal? Italian artists of the present 
dav are horribly be-Davidized! Hard draw- 
ing and stage effect are their Pillars of Her- 
cules. 

Gott, the statuary, has done a Sleeping Nymph 
and some Dogs. He is celebrated for the latter. 
To me they look starved and wiry ; but the Elgin 
Marbles spoil one’s taste. I have only a dead 
relish for Nymphs and Venuses of modern days— 
the repetita crambe of ancient sculpture, the cold 
ragout of Greek and Gothic—modern statuary 
seems to me little else than white stone-cutting. 
Scoular has done a Deluge—some time—in 
plaister :—on the sugar-loaf principle ; from a 
head the group widens down through a pair of 
legs stridden over two bodies. To be sure, every 
blocker-out knows what an erudite thing it is for 
an agroupment to observe pyramidal law; but 
our statuaries themselves do not always know 
how shallow it is to make their agroupment dis- 
play such an alphabetical piece of knowledge. 
Why should a sculptor keep to pyramidal law as 
close as the cutter-out of Cleopatra’s Needle ? 
We don’t want gymnastic feats in marble—one 
figure standing on the shoulders of two. But, 
whatever the merit may amount to, it seemed the 
only one in Scoular’s marble. A Lutanist is better 
—drapery in large and good taste—smooth work, 
physiognomy a little foolish. His Adam con- 


soling Eve, just finished, well chosen and put 
together. Kessel,a German sculptor not enough 
known, has succeeded much better with the 
Deluge—pyramidal enough, but not importu- 
nately ; a husband standing on a rock drags up 


his dead wife from the waters, a child clinging to 
both. Anatomy, drapery, sentiment, good— 
style, the prevailing compromise between classic 
and popular, or, in other words, the select mon- 
grel—his head (v.g.) approaching the barbaric 
wedge, or fiddle-shape, hers the Grecian oval, 
&e, Certainly we are in a dilemma,—we can 
never be Greek, and no one is Michael enough to 
be independently and proudly Gothic! Yet this 
is the sole ground we could ever make our own, 
high, and wide, and firm, and consecrated by our 
religion ; but, forsooth, it is nobler to claim a 
bastard consanguinity with Phidias, who disowns 
us, than a legitimate with Michael, who would 
give us a heritage! Mark, I do not recommend 
our statuaries to commence torturers of marble 
by way of turning out Michael Angelos. Consider 
Buonarotti’s eccentric orbit but as a cometary 
example of the regular one, to be approximated 
by a system of corrections applied to its ele- 
ments, videlicet, those akin to our Gothic nature, 
and modern mythology. It seems to me as if 
we had small chance of competing with the 
Greeks by clambering up the sides of their Par- 
nagssus—much less by keeping one foot upon that, 
and the other ona hillock of our own, more than 
seven-league stride asunder. But, how I ram- 
ble! There is a Christ at the Pillar, by Kessel, 
Head of Christ, Discobulus, Mars. Now the 
latter two are exceedingly well done, to be sure ; 
but are they one millionth part as well asthe Dis- 
cobulus of the Vatican, or the Mars of the Villa 
Ludovisi? If Kessel, Thorwaldsen, Canova, 

antrey, Flaxman,and Michael himself,were all 
stuffed one within the other like pill-boxes, could 
they, with all their heads and arms together, 
make a Greek statue as well as Myron or Prax- 
iteles? The two great Christian subjects, re- 
versely, are in the spirit of our own hemisphere 
and eycle of ages and religions,—therefore, if no 
other merit, have that of being aboriginal instead 
of second-hand sculpture. The Head of Christ 





not so good as that by same artist, now in posses- 
sion of the Rev. C. Hare: having a like sechezza 
of forms, but by no means an equal depth of sen- 
timent. Copies, even by an artist himself after 
his own originals, are apt to be tame. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


Ovr attention has been drawn to an able—we 
wish we could add,a temperate—defence of the 
Royal Academy, which has appeared in the Old 
England newspaper, by a friend, who is of opi- 
nion, that we cannot be acquainted with the facts 
therein stated. Now, whether we have ever set 
forth those facts specifically, we know not, but 
assuredly they were known to us, and have ever 
had their qualifying influence on what we have 
said on this subject. We have never run a tilt 
at the Academy, although sometimes strongly 
tempted to do so. Our grounds of objection 
have generally been specific: for instance, we 
have more than once adverted to the absurdity 
of such a man as Martin being excluded from its 
honours, because he does not choose to put dgwn 
his name as a candidate, and solicit for them. 
The writer in the Old England knows as well as 
we do, that the election of members has often 
been a mere trial of party strength—a question 
of exertion, solicitation, and barter of votes. The 
law, then, that requires, or countenances this, 
is bad, and should be, we say, amended forth- 
with. A modest man may doubt how far he is 
worthy of such an honour; a proud man may 
think it unbecoming in him to ask that as a 
favour which he considers due to his exertions and 
his genius; but these moods of mind or temper 
ought not to exclude either from a national in- 
stitution and the only honours their countrymen 
can bestowonthem. Weshall not discuss with the 
writer any question concerning the appropriation 
of the funds of the Academy, orthe value ofthe aid 
it has received from the country; nor shall we 
break fresh ground by pointing out the aristocratic 
assumption ofthe whole management, as shown at 
their private views and public dinners, when 
none but the titled and the wealthy are admitted ; 
as if the Exhibition were but a mart for traders, 
and genius and learning could have no sympathy 
with Art; but we must notice a very pleasant 
piece of information, which we collect from him 
—namely, that the Academy is entitled to be 
called National * because it has raised upa School 
of Art from its unaided resources, which is the ad- 
miration of all Europe.” Blessings on the Aca- 
demy then, we say, for it has done more for Art 
than ever Academy did before. Why, there is 
nothing more capable of direct proof than that 
Art has invariably declined so soon as Acade- 
mies have been established for its especial protec- 
tion and encouragement: it was so in Italy—it 
was so in France—but it has not been so in Eng- 
land, it appears. True, indeed, we had Hogarth, 
Reynolds, West, Wilson, Barry, Gainsborough, 
and some few other of the illustrious obscures 
before the Academy was established—true, that 
Lawrence, and Chantrey, and Wilkie, went in to 
the Academy, and did not come out of it—true, 
Martin is out of it,—but then we are indebted to 
the Academy for a School of Art which is the 
admiration all Europe! 

We have looked into a few of the magazines 
of the month.—Blackwood is himself again, in a 
glorious double number: and when he is him- 
self, he may say, “I am, and there is none be- 
side me.” These same numbers for May are full 
of poetry, in prose as well as verse. We have 
eloquent reviews of ‘Stephen Olive on Angling,’ 
the * Moral of Flowers,’ and the poems of our 
friend Ebenezer Elliott, to whom Christopher 
North does ample and manly justice. There is 
also an interesting paper upon Chateaubriand. 
The lovers of mirth will laugh at * Bob Burke's 
Duel with Ensign Brady,’ and the lovers of the 
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Noctes will rejoice to read how the Shepherd 
was seen galloping towards the tent, and made 
up his quarrel with ‘The Old Man and his 
Crutch.’ For poetry in rhyme, we have Mrs. 
Hemans’s exquisite * Thoughts and Recollec- 
tions ;° a fairy dream called * The Enchanted 
Domain,’ one of’ Danby’s pictures put into 
verse, and many other pieces, all good.—Fraser 
reads somewhat coarse and citizenish after his 
northern rival. He has a long and elaborate 
review upon Mr. Heraud’s epic, and a triple 
translation of that paragon of a lyric, * The 
Groves of Blarney,’ into Latin, French, and 
Greek. The last looks as Liston might do in a 
toga, set up ona pedestal.—The Court Magazine 
gives us a graphic portrait of the Hon. Miss M. 
A. Jervis, whose name is well known to musi- 
cians; one of Miss Mitford’s sketches; and * May 
Flowers,’ by Leigh Hunt. We are glad to see 
that, in these hard and hurrying times, the re- 
turn of the “ Merry Month” is not utterly forgot- 
ten.—The Gentleman’s is, as usual, quaint, and, 
to us, amusing. The * Diary of a Lover of Lite- 
rature’ contains curious things. —The Sporting and 
New Sporting Magazines are still unremittingly 
bent on the amusement and instruction of what 
sdme one in a novel calls * horsy and houndy” 
people; and Arnold’s discusses pictures and other 
artistical affairs very pleasantly —it contains 
this month, among other ‘matters, a notice of 
Cardon the engraver, and an extract from a 
Spanish traveller's journal touching Granada, 
which is interesting : and this brings us to speak 
of the opening article in the Foreign Quarterly 
upon Spanish Painters, which is entirely to our 
mind. ‘This periodical, too, has other papers of 
general interest; the *‘ Mémoirs and Correspon- 
dence of Duplessis Mornay,’ and the Sketch of 
Swedish Periodical Literature, are both valuable ; 
and the notice of the Danish Theatre, in the 
Appendix, will be curious to those who care for 
the sock and buskin. 

We are told, that the number of applications 
from professors and amateurs, both in town and 
country, to take part in the performancesat theAb- 
bey is very great. With respect to the latter, 
we hope that the Committee will remember the 
splendour of the occasion—the high price of ad. 
mission—and consider themselves bound to make 
their band and chorus as perfect as possible, 
without partiality or favour. Those who are de- 
sirous to attend this meeting, should leave their 
orders for tickets at the music-shops without 
delay. Their Majesties will oceupy a box, but 
there will be no reserved places for any of the 
ofticers of state, or of the court. Each place will 
be numbered to correspond with the number of a 
ticket, and every seat so placed that its occupant 
will be able to see the orchestra. The prices of 
admission are to be one and two guineas for each 
morning's performance. 

In addition to the Society of British Musi- 
cians, the formation of which we noticed last 
week, there is also a Committee of Professors, 
who are interested in the establishment of a Na- 
tional Opera. Until we accomplish this—and 
until our composers work therein for future good, 
as wellas present gain, we shall not overtake our 
continental neighbours. 

The Italian Opera company, in the provinces, 
has removed from Liverpool to Manchester. 

Having received several letters of inquiry re- 
specting the National Gallery, which is now rising 
* like an exhalation,” and beginning to attract 
public attention, we think it may be satisfactory 
to our readers, if we state, that drawings, made 
from the model, by consent of Mr. Wilkins, are 
now in the hands of Messrs. Wright and Folkard, 
and that engravings will appear forthwith in the 
Atheneum. 

We regret to state, that a letter has just been 
received at Lloyd's, announcing the death of 
Lander, who was fired on and killed by the 
natives—see Miscellanea, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 1.—B.C. Brodie, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
—The reading of Mr. Owen’s paper on the gene- 
ration of Marsupiate animals was concluded. A 
second paper, by the same gentleman, on the 
structure of the female Marsupiata, was read ; 
like the preceding, it was too strictly physiolo- 
gical for general readers. 

A paper on a new law of combustion, by Dr. 
Williams, was read. The author stated that his 
attention had been directed to the phenomena 
of an imperfect species of combustion at low 
temperatures, many instances of which are popu- 
larly known, as, for example, that of sulphur or 
paper on half-extinct coals, where an incomplete 
combustion takes place below the igniting point. 
He detailed several experiments, proving that 
this was a general law of combustion, and that 
none of its phenomena could he regarded as simple 
phosphorescence. The appearances belonging to 
this low combustion he stated to be faint heat, and 
that milky kind of light observable when a bar 
of iron cools down from red heat in a dark room. 
Oxygen gas, he said, would raise this low incan- 
descence into the higher kind of combustion ; 
and a similar effect would of course be produced 
by any increase of temperature. He regarded 
low combustion as the connecting link between 
perfect combustion on the one hand, and the phe- 
nomena of fermentation and putrefaction on the 
other. In conclusion, he stated that this new law 
seemed to afford a reasonable explanation for the 
phenomena of spontaneous combustion in char- 
coal, in coal, in imperfectly made hay, and in the 
human body. 


Mr. Faraday’s Experimental Researches in 
Electricity. 

We have, from time to time, in our reports of 
the proceedings of the Royal Society, given a 
brief account of these highly interesting papers ; 
but the subject is justly considered of such im- 
portance by scientific men both at home and 
abroad, that we think it well to publish the very 
complete abstract now drawn up for the in- 
formation of the Fellows. 

In the course of his experimental in vestigation 
of a general and important law of electro-che- 
mical action, which required the accurate mea- 
surement of the gases evolved during the de- 
composition of water and other substances, Mr. 
Faraday was led to the detection of a curious 
effect, which had never been previously noticed, 
and of which the knowledge, had he before pos- 
sessed it, would have prevented many of the 
errors and inconsistencies occurring in the con- 
clusions he at first deduced from his earlier 
experiments. The phenomenon observed was 
the gradual recombination of elements which 
had been previously separated from each other 
by voltaic action. This happened when, after 
water had been decomposed by voltaic electricity, 
the mixed gases resulting from such decompo- 
sition were left in contact with the platina wires 
or plates, which had acted as poles; for under 
these circumstances they gradually diminished 
in volume, water was reproduced, and at last the 
whole of the gases disappeared. On inquiring 
into the cause of this reunion of the elements 
of water, the author found that it was occasioned 
principally by the action of the piece of platina, 
which had served for the positive pole ; and also 
that the same piece of platina would produce a 
similar effect on a mixture of oxygen and hy- 
drogen gases obtained by other and more ordi- 
nary kinds of chemical action. By closer exa- 
mination, it was ascertained that the platina, 
which had been the negative pole, could produce 
the same effect. Finally, it was found that the 
only condition requisite for rendering the pieces 
of platina effective in this recombination of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen is their being perfectly clean, 








and that ordinary mechanical processes of clean- 
ing are quite sufficient for bringing them into 
that condition, without the use of the battery. 
Plates of platina, cleaned by means of a cork, 
with a little emery and water, or dilute sulphuric 
acid, were rendered very active ; but they ac- 
quired the greatest power when first heated in a 
strong solution of caustic alkali, then dipped in 
water to wash off the alkali, next dipped in hot 
strong oil of vitriol, and finally left for ten or 
fifteen minutes in distilled water. Plates thus 
prepared, placed in tubes containing mixtures of 
oxygen and hydrogen gases, determined the gra- 
dual combination of their elements: the effect 
was at first slow, but became by degrees more 
rapid ; and heat was evolved to such a degree, 
indeed, as frequently to give rise to ignition and 
explosion. 

The author regards this phenomenon as of the 
same kind as that discovered by Davy in the 
glowing platina; that observed by Débereiner in 
spongy platina, acting on a jet of hydrogen gas 
in atmospheric air; and those so well experi- 
mented on by MM. Dulong and Thénard. In 
discussing the theory of these remarkable effects, 
the author advances some new views of the con- 
ditions of elasticity at the exterior of a mass of 
gaseous matter confined by solid surfaces. The 
elasticity of gases he considers as being depen- 
dent on the mutual action of the particles, espe- 
cially of those which are contiguous to each 
other ; but this reciprocity of condition is want- 
ing on the sides of the exterior particles which 
are next to the solid substance. Then, reasoning 
on the principle established by Dalton, that the 
particles of different gases are indifferent to one 
another, so that those of one gas may come 
within almost any distance of those of another 
gas, whatever may be the respective degrees of 
tension in each gas among the particles of its 
own kind, he concludes that the particles of a 
gas, or of a mixture of gases, which are next to 
the platina, or other solid body not of their own 
chemical nature, touch that surface by a contact 
as close as that by which the particles of a solid 
or liquid body touch each other. This proximity, 
together with the absence of any mutual relation 
of the gaseous particles to particles of their own 
kind, combined also with the direct attractive 
force exerted by the platina, or other solid body, 
on the particles of the gases, is sufficient, in the 
opinion of the author, to supply what is wanting 
in order to render effective the aftinity between 
the particles of oxygen and hydrogen ; being, in 
fact, equivalent to an increase of temperature, to 
solution, or to any of the other circumstances 
which are known to be capable of adding to the 
force of the affinities inherent in the substances 
themselves. 

Some very curious cases of interference with 
this action of platina and other metals are next 
described. Thus, small quantities of carbonic 
oxide, or olefiant gas, mixed with the oxygen and 
hydrogen gases, totally prevent the effect in 
question ; while very large quantities of carbonic 
acid, or nitrous oxide gas, do not prevent it: 
and it is remarkable that the former of these 
gases does not affect the metallic plates perma. 
nently ; for if the plates be removed from those 
mixtures, and put into pure oxygen and hydro- 
gen gases, the combination of these elements 
takes place. 

The author concludes by some general notice 
of numerous cases of physical action, which show 
the influence of certain modifications of the con- 
ditions of elasticity at the external surface of 
gaseous bodies. 

The seventh series, which is a continuation of 
the subject of the fifth, namely, electro-chemical 
decomposition, commences with a preliminary 
exposition of the reasons which have induced the 
author to introduce into this department of 
science several new terms, which appear to be 
required in order to avoid errors and inaccuracies 





——_ 
in the statement both of facts and theories, 4, 
a substitute for the term pole, and with a view 
to express also a part of the voltaic apparatus to 
which that name has never been applied, al. 
though it be identical with a pole in its relation 
to the current, the author proposes to employ 
the term electrode. The surfaces of the decom. 
posing body, at which the positive current of 
electricity enters and passes out, are denomina. 
ted respectively the eisode and the exode. Bodies 
which are decomposable by the electric current 
are called electrolytes, and when electro-chemi. 
cally decomposed, they are said to be electrolyzed; 
the substances themselves, which are evolved jn 
such cases, being called zetodes, and the terms 
zeteisode and zetexode being applied, accordingly 
as the substance passes in one direction or the 
other. The propriety and the advantage of 
employing these new terms, the author observes, 
can be properly appreciated only by an expe. 
rience of their uses and applications in the expo. 
sition of the theory of decomposition given in the 
fifth series of these inquiries, and of that of def. 
nite electro-chemical action advanced and sup. 
ported in the present paper. 

The first section of this paper is occupied 
with the consideration of some general condi. 
tions of electro-chemical decomposition. It has 
been remarked, that the elements which are 
strongly opposed to each other in their chemical 
affinities are those most readily separated by 
the voltaic pile; and the discovery of the law 
of conduction, explained in the fourth series, 
has led to a great augmentation of the number 
of instances which are in conformity with this 
general observation: but it is here shown, that 
the proportion in which the elements of a body 
combine has great influence on the electro-che. 
mical character of the resulting substance ; and 
that numerous instances occur, where, although 
one particular compound of two substances is 
decomposable, another is not. It appears that, 
whenever binary compounds of simple bodies are 
thus related to one another, it is the proto-com. 
pounds, or those containing single proportions, 
which are decomposable, and that the per-com- 
pounds are not so. 

The second section contains an account of a 
new instrument devised by the author, for exactly 
measuring electric currents, and which he terms 
the volta-electrometer. The current to be mea- 
sured is made to pass through water acidulated 
by sulphuric acid, and the gases evolved by its 
decomposition are collected and measured, 
thereby giving at once an expression of the 
quantity of electricity which has passed. The 
principle on which this conclusion is founded is 
the new law discovered by the author, ‘ that the 
decomposing action of any current of electricity 
is constant for a constant quality of electricity.’ 
The accuracy of this law was put to the test in 
every possible way, with regard to the decompo- 
sition of water, by making the same current pass 
in succession through two or more portions of 
water under very different circumstances : but 
whatever were the variations made, whether by 
altering the size of the poles or electrodes, by in- 
creasing or lessening the intensity of the current 
or the strength of the solution, by varying its 
temperature or the mutual distance between the 
poles, or by introducing any other change in the 
circumstances of the experiment, still the effect 
was found to be the same ; and a given quantity 
of electricity, whether passed in one or in many 
portions, invariably decomposed the same quan- 
tity of water. No doubt, therefore, remains as 
to the truth of the principle on which the volta- 
electrometer acts: but with regard to the prac- 
tical application of the principle, several forms 
of the instrument are described by the author, 
and the mode of employing them, either as the 
measurers of absolute quantities, or as standards 
of comparison, are fully pointed out. 

In the third section of the paper, the primary 
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or secondary character of the bodies evolved at 
the electrodes is discussed. It is shown that 
they are secondary in a far greater number of 
cases than has usually been imagined ; and that 
laws have been deduced with regard to the ulti- 
mate places of substances, from the appearance 
of the secondary products ; so that certain con- 
clusions, true in themselves, have hitherto been 
obtained by erroneous reasoning, since the facts 
which were supposed to support them have, in 
truth, no direct relation with those conclusions. 
The methods of distinguishing primary and 
secondary results from each other are explained, 
and the importance of this distinction towards 
the establishment of the law of definite elec- 
tro-chemical action is insisted upon by the 
author. 

The fourth section is entitled, ‘On the defi- 
nite Nature and Extent of Electro-chemical 
Decomposition,’ and is considered by the author 
as by far the most important of this, or indeed 
of the whole series of investigations of which he 
has now presented the results to the Royal 
Society. He adverts to the previous occasions 
on which he has already announced, more or 
less distinctly, this law of chemical action ; and 
also to the instrument just explained as one of 
the examples of the principle about to be deve- 
loped. He next refers to experiments described 
in another part, in which primary and secon- 
dary results are distinguished as establishing the 
same principle with regard to muriatic acid ; the 
results showing that not only the quantity of 
that acid decomposed is constant for a constant 
quantity of electricity, but that, when it is com- 
pared with water, by making one current of elec- 
tricity pass through both substances, the quanti- 
ties of each that are decomposed are very ex- 
actly the respective chemical equivalents of 
those bodies. The same current, for example, 
which can decompose nine parts by weight of 
water, can decompose thirty-seven parts by weight 
of muriatic acid, these numbers being respec- 
tively the chemical equivalents of those sub- 
stances, as deduced from the phenomena of 
ordinary chemical action. 

Cases of decomposition are then produced, 
in which bodies rendered fluid by heat, as ox- 
ides, chlorides, iodides, &c., are decomposed by 
the electric current, but still in conformity with 
the law of constancy of chemical action. Thus, 
the current which could decompose an equiva- 
valent of water could also decompose equivalents 
of muriatic acid, of proto-chloride of tin, of iodide 
of lead, of oxide of lead, and of many other 
bodies, notwithstanding the greatest difterences 
in their temperature, in the size of the poles, 
and in other circumstances ; and even changes in 
the chemical nature of the poles or electrodes, 
and in their affinities for the evolved bodies, oc- 
casioned no change in the quantity of the body 
decomposed. ; 

The author proceeds, in the last place, to 
considera very important question with relation 
to chemical affinity, and the whole theory of 
electro-chemical action, namely, the absolute 
quantity of electricity associated with the par- 
ticles or atoms of matter. 
considers as precisely the same with that which 


tion with other particles when subjected to 
electrolytic action, and he brings many experi- 
ments to bear upon this point ; describing one, 
m particular, in which the chemical action of 
82.5 parts of zinc, arranged as a voltaic battery, 
was able to evolve a current of electricity capable 
of decomposing and transferring the elements of 


9 grains of water, being the full equivalent of | 


that number. The relation of electricity, thus 
evolved, to that of the common electric ma- 
chine, is pointed out in a general way, and the 
enormous superiority as to quantity, in the for- 
mer mode of action, is insisted upon. In con- 
clusion, the author refers to a statement which he 





This quantity he | 


has made in the third series of these researches, 
in which he expresses his belief that the magnetic 
action of a given quantity of electricity is also 
definite: and he is now more confident than ever 
that this view will be fully confirmed by future 
experiment. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 23.—This being St. George's day, instead 
of the usual weekly meeting on Thursday, ac- 
cording to custom, the Society met at one o'clock 
to celebrate its anniversary—to hear the report 
of members deceased and elected—receive the 
statement of the accounts—and to elect the 
Council and officers for the next year. The Earl 
of Aberdeen, Thomas Amyott, Esq., and John 
Gage, Esq., were respectively re-elected to the 
offices of President, Treasurer, and Director ; and 
Nicholas Carlisle, and Sir Henry Ellis, were re- 
elected to be Secretaries. 

The concluding half of the twenty-fifth volume 
of Archexologia, or rather, the volume completed, 
was laid on the table for the inspection of the 
members. 

In the afternoon, the Society dined together, 
according to custom also, at the Freemason’s 
Tavern. 

May 1.—Hudson Gurney, Esq., V.P., in the 
chair.—Sir Henry Ellis read a letter from Mr. 
Britton, accompanying some original drawings 
of the portal of Malmesbury Abbey, and of some 
earlier architectural remains of this country, 
which were exhibited in the meeting-room of the 
Society. Mr. Britton took the opportunity this 
afforded him of condemning the publication, by 
the Society, of prints without letter-press descrip- 
tions, as has been frequently the case in the 
Vetusta Monumenta, and pledged himself to sup- 
ply the deficiency in some of the instances he 
alluded to, if health and strength remained to 
him ; while he expressed a hope that the neces- 
sity for such exertion would not occur again. 

A drawing was laid on the table of some an- 
cient remains in the Isle of Islay, in or near to 
the chapel in which the Lords of the Isles were 
enthroned, but no description accompanied it. 

A paper was next read, communicated by Mr. 
Hay, on some clay moulds for casting money, 
which were discovered in Yorkshire some time 
ago. They are of Roman origin, and retain the 
dies of some of the coins of Septimius Severus, 
and others of his successors. The principal in- 
terest connected with these moulds is, that they 
seem to prove casting, and not striking, to have 
been the mode more commonly used by the Ro- 
mans in coining. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 15.—The exhibition of flowers contain- 
ed some beautiful specimens of petunia violacea, 
gesneria latifolia and bulbosa, mimulus varic- 
gatus, xeranthemum sp., chorizema henchmanni, 
glycine sinensis, and calceolaria viscosissima. We 
also observed fine plants of the white azalea in- 
dica, richardia ethiopica, amaryllis retinervia, 
tacsonia pinnatistipula, edwardsia grandiflora, 
and the passifloras racemosa and alata, from the 
collections of Sir FE. Antrobus, Bart. and Mrs. 


; | Marryat. Some excellent lemons from the open 
1s required to separate them from their combina. | 


air, grown near Dartmouth, were also on the 
table; they were part of a crop of 150 fruit, 
about 70 of which were ripe, and were the pro- 
duce of a tree 24 feet by 12 high, trained on a 
wall.—The night frosts during the present month 
have been very remarkable, and it is feared have 
done material injury to almost every sort of 
fruit. From the meteorological observations re- 
gistered in the Society’s garden, it appears that 


| during the first two weeks of the present month 


the average temperature on seven nights was as 
low as 25°. On the 10th instant the hygrometer 
indicated as many as 30° of dryness in the at- 
mosphere. 

It was announced that the anniversary meets 





ing for the election of officers, council, &c. for 
the ensuing year, would be held on the Ist of 
May. 

The Hon. Col. Grant, Mrs. Meyer, and Mr. 
J. Ronalds, were elected Fellows of the Society. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Phrenological Society .......... Fight, P.m. 
Medical Society ....... Eight, p.m. 
Harveian Society .............. Eight, p.m. 
Philological Society( Lond.l rsa p- 7, P.M. 
Entomological Society .......... Eight, P.M. 
Linnean Society....... . Fight, Pom. 
Tugs. { Horticultural Society a -One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers. ... Eight, rp... 
Royal Society of Literature . Three, P.™. 
Wen. J Society of Aris....+.... -Ap.7,P.M. 
Geological Society. e p. 8, P.M. 
Tu Royal Society ........ -4 p.8, P.M. 
- Society of Antiquaries . . Kight, p.m. 
2 Royal Institution....... 
Fre. { Astronomical Society...... 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, e.m. 


Mon. 


Grotocicat Society or Dustixn.—March 12. 
—A meeting of the Society took place this 
evening, Mr. Griffith in the chair—A paper was 
read by Dr. Apjohn, upon the limestone cave 
recently discovered in the county of Tipperary, 
and of which such exaggerated accounts have 
appeared in the publie papers. It occurs within 
a limestone hill of about 100 fect in height, 
situated midway between Tipperary and Mit- 
chelstown, and comprehends an irregular area, 
whose length is 900, and greatest breadth 600 
feet. It is not, however, a single excavation, but 
is composed of a series of chambers, connected 
by rugged and narrow passages. The floors of 
the ditferent chambers are strewed with loose 
prismatic blocks of limestone, and both floor and 
roof abound in sparry productions of the most 
varied and fantastic appearance. Stalactites and 
stalagmites of all dimensions are everywhere to 
be met with ; and, in many places, large calca- 
reous pillars connect the ground and ceiling. 
Sheets of spar, of great extent and thinness, are 
also very frequent, which, when illumined by a 
torch, reflect and transmit the most brilliant 
colours, and in their glistening and graceful folds 
resemble the rich hangings of a modern drawing- 
room. 

This paper, which was illustrated by a ground 
plan, and vertical section of the cave, concluded 
with some remarks on the manner of formation 
of sparry productions, and upon the causes of 
the cavities which occur along the axes of stalac- 
tites, whose period of formation is comparatively 
recent. 

A paper, by Mr. M‘Adam, was then read, 
giving an account of the remarkable landslip 
which took place lately on the coast, about one 
mile south of Larne, in the country of Antrim. 
The ground which has fallen is composed of a 
stiff blue clay, which has sunk in many places to 
the extent of twenty feet. The surface through- 
out which these effects took place is about eight 
acres in extent. 

April 9.—A meeting of the Society took place 
this evening, Dr. Stokes in the chair.—aA paper 
was read by Mr. M‘Adam, * On the Geology of 
the Peninsula of Fannet, in the county of Do- 
negal.” 

The prevailing rock in this district is eurite, 
with subordinate beds of limestone and clay 
slate. The eurite is surmounted by green-stone, 
which is found here and there capping the more 
elevated points of this primitive country, the trap 
of the intervening parts being supposed to be 
swept away by diluvial currents. The whole dis- 
trict is skirted on the north by a band of syenite. 

The eurite of this interesting district is found 
graduating into many other rocks of the granite 
family, and in every stage of its change. When 
pure, it is a compact felspar ; it is found, with an 
intermixture of quartz, graduating into a perfect 
quartz-rock : by the union of mica it becomes a 
close-grained granite ; and, finally, it passes into 
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gneiss and mica-slate. The rock, especially when 
pure, affects the rhomboidal form of the crystal 
of felspar. 

This paper was illustrated by maps and draw- 
ings, and by an extensive suite of geological spe- 
cimens. 

Paris Acapemy, of Sciences.—March 31. 
—Geology. M. Desjardins communicated, that 
having been led to suppose, from the examina- 
tion of the residue of certain waters, that the 
substances dissolved in them might have already 
formed new combinations, he endeavoured, in 
vain, to discover this by evaporation. At last, 
he placed, on a plate of glass, the powdery skin, 
or pellicle, formed on the surface of the liquid, 
and observed it with a microscope. Examining 
thus the residue of the waters of the Artesian 
well of Tours, waters containing a considerable 
quantity of carbonate of lime, he observed this 
carbonate cristallyze in prisms like the arragonite. 

A Report was read on a memoir of M. Pe- 
louze, concerning Tannin. 

The mode used by M. Pelouze to obtain 
tannin in purity, is this: he puts a long allonge 
upon a decanter, stopping the upper orifice with 
a glass stopper. A cotton wick is introduced 
into the allonge, with the powder of the gall-nut 
on it. It is then half filled with sulphuric ether. 
Thus left till the next day, the decanter is found 
to contain at bottom a syrupy sediment, and over 
this a lighter liquid. The lighter is drawn off, 
and that beneath is washed with sulphuric ether 
several times, then placed in a stove, or under 
the recipient of a pneumatic machine. It throws 
up copious vapours of ether, and a little of water. 
The substance increases considerably in volume, 
leaving a spungy residue, like crystalline, bril- 
liant, but without colour, except perhaps a little 
yellow. This is pure tannin, the astringence of 
which is extreme, and without any bitter taste. 
The liquid uppermost in the decanter, is found 
to consist of water, ether, gallic acid, a little tan- 
nin,and other substances undetermined. In this 
manner, from one hundred parts of gall-nut, 
thirty-five or forty parts of pure tannin may be 
had. 

Pure tannin is without colour, without smell, 
of astringent taste, very soluble in water, its so- 
lution reddening the dye of the sun-flower; it 
decomposes alkaline carbonates with efferves- 
cence, and forms, with the greater number of 
metallic dissolutions, precipitates that are verit- 
able fannates. 

Alcohol and ether dissolve tannin, but not so 
well as water. M. Pelouze could not crystallize 
the tannin. 

A concentrated dissolution of tannin is preci- 
pitated abundantly by hydro-chloric, nitric, and 
phosphoric acids, and by arsenic; it is not by 
oxalic, tartaric, and other acids. 

M. Pelouze points out a mode of ascertaining 
the purity of tannin. It is that of simply leav- 
ing it for some hours in contact with a bit of hide 
or skin, of which the hair has been removed by 
the application of lime. Ifthe tannin be pure, 
it will be absorbed by the skin. 

The report is very long, giving, in fact, a de- 
tailed description of tannin, and its properties. 

Gallic acid, it continues to state, does not pre- 
exist in the gall-nut, but is the product of the air 
upon the tannin, which it contains. At atempera- 
ture of 215°, the gallic acid becomes transformed 
into carbonic acid, and pyro-gallic acid pure ; 80 
that an atom of the latter, together with an atom 
of carbonic gas, represents exactly an atom of 
gallic acid. 

The Academy was profuse in its approbation 
of this Memoir, of which it ordered, that a greater 
number of copies than usual should be given to 
the author, in order to extend and facilitate its 
publicity. 

April 9.—The report of the commission ap- 
pointed to examine the facts relating to the mode 





of nutrition of the young Cetacea, was read, 


The two disputants, M. G. St.-Hilaire and 
De Blainville, thought fit to absent themselves 
from the Committee the report of which was very 
much in favour of the opinion of the latter, viz. 
that the cetacea were in every respect mammi- 
fere or mammalia. 

After the report, M. De Blainville read a 
letter from M. Chauvin, a medical man on 
board a whaler, who had made a voyage in 1832 
with the ship, to one of the bays in which the 
whales bring forth their young. All had their 
little ones about them, from 15 to 18 feet long. 
IIe was in the habit of seeing the whales play 
with their young, balancing them with address 
upon their tails, and throwing them into the air 
to adistance beyond their heads. Even after 
the mother was caught and towed along with the 
vessel, M. Chauvin has seen the young follow, 
seize the teat, quit, and reseize it again with 
avidity. 

The nutritive fluid is abundant in the paps of 
the whale, and is so completely milk, that the 
crew made use of it as such with their coffee. 
It is easily procured by pressing the gland. 

Zoology.—M. Dumeril read a report upon the 
work of M. Milne Edwards on the Crustacea, 
which it mentions as most important, and deserv- 
ing the approbation of the Academy. 

Thirty years ago, says the report, that branch 
of zoology was so little known, that Linnzus in- 
cluded all crustacea in the kinds Crab and Mo- 
nale, which now form two distinct classes. La- 
mark, Dr. Leach, and Desmarest, studied the 
crustacea, but arranged them merely by their 
external configuration. M. Milne Edwards, of 
the French anatomical school, followed, on the 
contrary, Cuvier’s steps. Anda sojourn, in con- 
junction with M. Audouin, on the shores of the 
ocean, has enabled the naturalist to produce a 
perfect and scientific account of the crustacea. 

A report on a memoir of M. Lecanu, an- 
nounces that this gentleman has succeeded in 
separating completely the stéarine and the oléine 
of fat bodies. Pure stearine is obtained in ex- 
hausting the action of cold ether upon tallow ; 
the residue is stearine. Mutton tallow contains of 
it one-fifth of its weight. The product thus ob- 
tained, when it has undergone saponification, is 
converted into pure stearique and pure glycerine, 
without any trace of oleic acid. 

M. Becquerel read a second memoir on the 
decomposition of rocks, and upon double decom- 
positions in slow actions. 

His aim is to explain, by the principle of 
double decomposition, the alteration which cer- 
tain rocks experience by the action of mineral 
waters traversing them, charged with alkaline, 
metallic, or earthy salts. 

Take, says he, a bit of chalk or marle; 
plunge it into a solution of nitrate of copper ; 
the metallic salt acts upon it, yields it a portion 
of its acid, drives the carbonic acid out of it, and 
thus is formed on one side nitrate of lime, which 
dissolves, and on the other sub-nitrate of copper, 
insoluble, that deposes itself in little crystals on 
the chalk or marle. The action continues, Ke. 

Double carbonates of copper and potash, 
and rhomboidal crystals of carbonate of lime, 
may thus be obtained; and in following up the 
transformation, green carbonate of copper may 
be had, which constitutes malachite. 





FINE ARTS 


WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

Tue hours we spend in the exhibition-room of 
this Society are always pleasant; but with our 
pleasure, this year, was mingled something of 
regret: we could not but miss the mountain 
scenes of Rosson, and remember that he was no 
more. Other old favourites, however, have ex- 
erted themselves. Coptey Fieipine exhibits 
not less than fifty pictures; Lewis has contri- 
buted many of his brilliant Spanish sketches ; 





and others have for the most part done their 
spiriting successfully. Those, indeed, who delight 
in fresh vivid representations of nature, may 
come here and be satisfied. 

We find some difficulty in selecting, for parti. 
cular commendation, from Coprey Frepine’s 
landscapes—all are so true, and so beautiful. 
* View on the South Downs between Lewes and 
Brighton,’ (48,) is in that style in which he 
stands without a rival; * Morning,’ (99,) is an. 
other delightful composition, of a subject which 
will never grow old ; but *‘ The Shipwreck,’ (133,) 
is a painting of a yet higher order—the wild, 
chill, heavy, grey sky—the water lashed up into 
fierce triumphant waves by the recent storm, 
and the prey to this war of elements, a helpless 
and shattered wreck, are all rendered with fear. 
ful fidelity. 

J. F. Lewis has been in sunny Spain, and 
brought home some glowing and characteristic 
pictures. His * Peasants of Andalusia dancing 
the Bolero,’ (159,) a party of bright-eyed, gaily 
dressed youths and maidens, under a perfect roof 
of vine branches, is very spirited ; his scene in 
Seville, (166,) with its religious processions and 
rich costumes, is powerful and original in its 
effects. This artist communicates the warmth 
of southern skies to his southern pictures with 
good effect; his ‘Ronda,’ (33,) is glaringly 
breathless; and this effective truth is not easy, 
nor so much considered by our painters as it ought 
to be. We remember to have observed, some 
two or three years since, that our artists seemed 
always to travel in November, and to take a 
London sky with them to be ready for all occa. 
sions. 

* Gleaners,’ by S. Barret and F. Tayzer, 
(46,) is a bright and natural representation of 
an autumn scene; the figures look as if they 
had been following the reapers, and not as if they 
had walked into the picture to be drawn. 

Cristatt has no fewer than four pictures of 
Welsh girls knitting; of these we prefer No. 
24; it is simple and natural. 

* Scarborough, Yorkshire,’ (55,) is a fine wild 
picture by Benttey. *The Church of Santa 
Salute, Venice,’ (248,) is in a different style; a 
beautiful view of a scene which artists have loved 
to draw—Venice was surely built for the uses 
of painters, poets, and novelists. 

Austin has been happy in his ‘ Tibbie Inglis,’ 
(123) ; a delightful illustration of Mary Howitt’s 
delightful ballad. He shows us the shepherd 
maiden, herding her flock among the crags, wild 
and mossed, and hoary. 

* After the Sortie,’ (151,) is a fine chivalresque 
drawing from the hand of Catrermote; the 
terrified family are gathered in the frowning 
keep of the castle—the fearful munitions of war 
scattered about on every side—and the chief, 
who has been brought home wounded, is tended 
by the women of his household, while the men 
are, perforce, busied with sterner cares. 

Prout is as powerful and picturesque as ever, 
in his views of foreign cities; among these we 
were particularly struck by ‘The Cathedral of 
Rouen,’ (62,) ‘ At Venice,’ (137,) * At Geneva,’ 
(195,) ‘ Part of the Cathedral of Chartres,’ (263,) 
and * At Lisieux,’ (322). 

Dewrnt has several pictures,—all, as usual, 
full of nature; ‘A View of Lancaster,’ (200,) 
and‘ A Distant View of Black Combe, (258,) 
are worthy the fame of the artist. 

Among many others, we admired the follow- 
ing—* Strasburg Cathedral,’ after a sketch by 
C. Wild, by F. Mackenzie, (16); ‘Barnard 
Castle,’ (235,) and Cucreath Castle,’ (51,) by 
Gastrveav ; ‘Landscape with Cattle—Composi- 
tion,’ by Tuates Fietprne, (67) ; * Asses,’ by R. 
Hitts, (110,) by whom also, * Fallow Deer,’ 
(155 and 252,) must not be passed over; ‘ Hu- 
bert and Arthur,’ (153,) by Josern Nasu; 
* Entrance to St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry,’ (201,) 
and‘*Don Quixote giving Sancho instructions, 
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(316,)—very nearly the knight, and entirely the 
half-shrewd, half-credulous squire—by the same ; 
174,) ‘I {untsman’s Cottage-door,’ by F. Tay LER; 
(189,) ‘Castle Howard Park,’ by W. A. Nes- 
prep ; (229,) ° Interior at Caen, in Normandy,’ 
py F. Nasa; (313,) ‘ Peasant Girls,’ and 
(253,) * Winter,’ by W. Hunt; (531,) ‘ Donna 
Lauretta, Don John, and Peter, by T. M. 
Warcnt ; (353,) ‘A Scotch Cart, Isle of Arran," 
py W. Evans ; (300,) ‘ Port of London,’ by J. 
D. Harvinc ; (277,) ‘Wild Flowers, by F. 


Stone. 








MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 


We have only to notice the continued attrac- 
tion of ‘ Otello,’ and, in absence of weightier 
matters whereon to pronounce judgment, to 
request Sig. Rubini not to alter the text of the 
author so gratuitously as he does in his grand 
aria—and to put it to Sig. Tamburini’s generally 
excellent taste, whether his breaking the time 
in the allegro of the duet ‘ Non m’inganni,’ is 
either discreet or effective. 


Societa Armonica.—In the third Concert of 
this Society there was little to commend beyond 
the singing of Madame Stockhausen and Signor 
Tamburini.—'The fourth took place on Monday, 
at which Grisi, Rubini, and Ivanoff appeared in 
the orchestra. It is unwise in the directors of 
this Society to challenge comparison with the 
Philharmonic, by choosing the very overtures 
and symphonies which have had full justice ren- 
dered to them at that establishment. Neither 
can Mori's execution reconcile us to his thrust- 
ing ‘Rise, gentle moon,’ into one of Mayseder’s 
most graceful polonaises, Nor do we think Mr. 
Forbes happy in his execution of Herz’s music 
—which, to make it tell, requires the utmost 
firmness and brilliancy of touch, and steadiness 
of time (a thing, by the way, of which some solo 
players seem never to have heard). Grisi sang 
her entrata from ‘ Otello,’ which, it seems, is by 
Costa, and it is a little more effective in the con- 
cert-room than on the stage, but thatisall ; her 
duet from ‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ with Rubini, and 
the splendid ¢erzetto from ‘ Otello,’ with Rubini 
and Ivanoff. When will artists learn that there 
isacharm in variety? We feel already as if 
we could sing these things backwards, and have 
no doubt that we have not heard our last of 
them. [vanoff, too, gave us his version of ‘ Vivi 
tu,’ a song, for the longer existence of which, 
we have not the slightest wish, but he gave it 
very beautifully, 


Paganini’s Concerts.—The announcement of 
this artist’s Concert on Monday evening, being 
the last of the season, induced us to attend it: 
We were anxious, also, to hear his performance 
upon his new instrument, (as it is called in the 
bills,) which, however, is nothing but a full-sized 
viola, tuned in the ordinary way. Considering the 
difference of stop between this and the violin, his 
precision and brilliancy upon the former, as 
displayed in double stop passages, harmonics, 
and arpeggi, of extraordinary difficulty, were most 
amazing; but the greater variety of tone of the 
latter, will always give it the advantage as a solo 
instrument. In his grand concerto in E fiat, 
his cadenza was one of the most wonderful com- 
binations of novel harmony, and passages of ex- 
eeution, we ever heard. ‘The vocal part of the 
Concert was below criticism. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“A flute,” says a lively writer in an old num- 
ber of the New Monthly Magazine, “ is a musical 
weed which springs up everywhere.” The pre- 
ference of our amateurs for this instrument, can 
only be accounted for by the easiness of attain- 
mg to a certain point of proficiency upon it; 





though to play well, and in tune, even a simple 
melody, is a degree of merit not reached by one 
out of twenty who attempt it. It would give us 
sincere pleasure to find the violin half as gene- 
rally taken up as this imperfect instrument, and 
its adoption would be followed by a diffusion of 
musical taste, such as will hardly be credited by 
those who have not troubled themselves to reflect 
that the range of compositions for the flute is 
necessarily limited, while upon the stringed in- 
struments is based the entire structure of orches- 
tral music. 

We have been led to make these few remarks, 
by the sight of a heap of compositions with 
which our table is covered, among which we find 
many for the flute and pianoforte; and these, 
we have no doubt, will be extensively played by 
brothers and sisters; while the incomparable 
sonatas of Beethoven for two instruments, and 
a long list of works by inferior, though still great 
composers, are allowed to remain unexamined 
and unperformed. Here we have Tulou’s * Bon- 
heur de se revoir,’ a fantasia, with a pianoforte 
accompaniment, containing brilliant variations 
by this deservedly popular writer, on a favourite 
theme; and an ‘ Jntroduction and Polonaise,’ for 
the same instruments, by J. Wilkinson, which will 
require an expert flutist, but repay his labour. 
We next come to two duets by Kuhlau, whose 
early death all lovers of music must lament; his 
compositions for the flute are decidedly among the 
best of those with which we are acquainted. The 
first of the two before us, is an * Introduction and 
Rondo’ on a subject from Onslow’s * Le Colpor- 
teur,’ in which both of the performers will find 
themselves sufficiently occupied ; the theme is a 
favourite of ours, and skilfully treated ; the other 
duet is an ‘ Introduction aud Variations’ on the 
favourite Romance in ‘ Euryanthe,’ which is 
very brilliant, and will require study. After 
these, Hill's arrangement of ‘ Strazziar l'amato 
oggetto,’ from ‘ I] Pirata,’ for the same two in- 
struments, appears common-place and thin ; but 
it is cleverly done nevertheless, and the flute 
player has all the honour and glory of its exe- 
cution to himself, the pianoforte merely being 
allotted the accompaniment. 

Ynough of the flute for the present; let us 
see what Vocal music is before us :—first, * 7'he 
Lyra Germanica,’ a collection of German vocal 
compositions, with an accompaniment for the 
pianoforte. In this, which is announced to be 
a first volume, is given the ‘ 4delaide’ of Bee- 
thoven, an excellent portrait of its composer, 
and other songs by the best writers of the last 
half century, with many of which we are already 
reasonably familiar. We think that, to succeed 
in its present form, an English translation of the 
words contained in this book is necessary ; though 
it would be no holiday task to render the poems 
of Goethe, Schiller, Werner, &c., so as to make 
their translations worthy of the music to which 
the originals have been married. 

* The Vocal Primer, in which the Rudiments of 
Sol-fa-ing and Singing are clearly explained by 
Precepts and Examples,’ by J. Jousse—We can 
strongly recommend this as one of the most 
valuable elementary works into which we have 
looked ; though neither we, nor its author, in- 
tend to say that any treatise can supersede the 
assistance and instruction of an able master. 
The definitions of musical terms, &c. are very 
clear and concise ; and conductors of orchestras 
(at least, some we could name) might study the 
thirteenth lesson with advantage. 

We mention the * Old Jrish Gentleman,’ ar- 
ranged by A. Lee, and the ‘ Irish Gentleman,’ 
composed by J. Blewitt, only to express our 
regret that Phillips should sing such worse than 
paltry music; the proper place for these things 
is the dinner or supper table, when people are 
too merry to be fastidious, and are contented if 
a song be going on which they can chorus. ‘ Jn- 
cledon’s visit to his Native Village,’ the words by 





Peter Pindar, the music by Shield, shines out in 
advantageous contrast, as compared with such 
trash ; and it is a positive relief to light upon 
Mr. M‘Korkell’s * How bright and balmy, and 
Severn’s ‘ Goe, happy Rose,’ both of which are 
elegant and expressive songs; the latter has 
been sung by Miss Clara Novello. ; 

We shall close our musical notice this week, 
with announcing the publication of some of the 
music which has been so popular at the Olympic 
Theatre during the past season. Here we have 
Mr. Parry’s pasticcio which opens the * Welsh 
Girl,’ and the two national airs, with the words 
* List to me,’ and ‘ It is not for gold,’ arranged 
for the pianoforte by the same gentleman. We 
have also two very pleasing songs from the 
‘Beulah Spa.’ The first, ‘ By the margin of 
Zurich's fair waters,’ a melody @ la Suisse, is 
arranged by Miss Dance, and was sung by Ma- 
dame Vestris with great effect ; the second, ¢ J’ 
make him speak out,’ the music and words by Mr. 
C. Dance, is also an agreeable song, suited for a 
mezzo-soprano voice, 





THEATRICALS 


DRURY LANE, 


* Secret Service’ is likely to be of great ser- 
vice to this house. ‘Secret Service’ was pro- 
duced on Tuesday last, and is, what Mr. Farren 
very properly termed it, when he gave it out 
for repetition, a little “Comedy.” The bills, 
we perceive, only call it an ‘ Afterpiece,” which 
only makes us wonder what they will call it, if 
it should happen to be played first some night. 
‘Secret Service’ isa translation by Mr. Planché, 
from a French piece by—(excuse us, Morning 
Herald, but leading Journals will sometimes 
be mis-leading)—Messieurs Mélesville and 
Charles Duveyrier, and not by M. Scribe. The 
plot is an admirable one, and most admirably 
worked from its commencement to its con- 
clusion. It is so good, that Mr. Planché has 
wisely abstained from all attempt at alteration, 
and contented himself with a workmanlike 
transfer of the French picture on to English 
canvas, — fixing and preserving it there with 
neat and polished language of his own by way 
of varnish. Any attempt to remove even a 
portion of this beautifully dove-tailed plot, 
would have been attended with much the 
same sort of effect, as losing the second joint 
of your fishing-rod, and trying to fish with the 
third in the great socket of the first. The 
main outline of the plot may be told even in the 
small space we allow for such matters ; for fur- 
ther particulars, reader, inquire at Drury Lane 
Theatre any evening for a long time to come; 
and if you are a reader of taste—(and what 
business have you to read the Atheneum if you 
are not?) let that inquiry be made soon, and if 
Mr. Farren shall not answer it to your perfect 
contentment and delight, never again take any 
recommendation of ours. Michael Perrin (the 
principal character, and the one after which the 
French piece is called,) is an ex-curé in the 
time of the French Consulate, a kind-hearted, 
good and feeling man, but simple and unin- 
structed in the ways of the world as an infant. 
Being without meansof his own he comes to Paris 
to find some of his relations, who may chance 
to be better off. He meets with no one but 
an only and orphan daughter of his favourite 
sister; with her he takes up his abode, and 
with her, at the opening of the piece, he has 
been living for some time, eating, drinking, and 
putting her to the utmost inconvenience, with- 
out ever dreaming of being the burthen that he 
is. At breakfast, to which he sits down with an 
immense appetite, he misses a gold cross he has 
been accustomed to see her wear; he inquires 
after it—she evades his questions, until, at 
Jength, the truth flashes upon him—she has 
pawned it—and pawned it to support him. His 
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mind is made up—old as he is, he will seek 
some employment; accident brings him in con- 
tact with an old pupil of his, who is now no less 
a person than Fouché, Minister of Police; 
Fouché hands him over to his second in com- 
mand, and the old man is employed. He is in 
raptures—he is to have twenty francs a day—to 
go about to public places—to dine at the best 
coffee-houses, (charging his dinners as extras, ) 
and to call upon his employer every morning at 
nine o'clock, just to have a quarter of an hour’s 
conversation about what he may have seen and 
heard. During the conversations which relate 
to what Perrin is to do, Desaunais, (the second 
in command alluded to,) avoids the use of dis- 
tinct terms of business, thinking, of course, that 
one recommended by Fouché, must well know 
what he is recommended for; and the extreme 
simplicity of the old man, together with his great 
satisfaction at the prospect of gaining so much 
money upon such apparently easy terms, eflec- 
tually prevents any explosion on his side. To 
be brief, he is throughout a material agent, 
without knowing it; he is told at one time that 
he has saved France, at another that he has 
destroyed France—he is now praised, now 
blamed—without having a guess how he has 
deserved either; at length all comes right, ex- 
cept the discovery to him of what he has been. 
The indignation of the gent/eman then breaks 
out, but it is finally calmed by a restoration to 
his church preferment. 

The piece was, generally speaking, respect- 
ably acted—but there is no very prominent part 
except Mr. Farren’s. Of that, we may say as 
much as we choose, without the possibility of 
saying too much. It is perfect in its conception 
by the author—perfect in its execution—and 
Mr. Farren’s representation of it, is preter-plu- 
pertect. Neither the ancient nor the modern 
stage, neither the foreign nor the English stage, 
has, or ever can have, presented a living picture 
more exquisitely finished. Whether we look to 
his kindly and affectionate demeanor towards 
his niece and her intended husband, on his first 
coming in to breakfast; to the withering con- 
sciousness, that he has been distressing her who 
has toiled to support him, which comes upon 
him at the discovery about the gold cross—and 
extinguishes all wish to eat; to the touching man- 
ner in which he replies to her request, that he 
will sit down again and take his breakfast—and 
assures her through a flood of tears, which he 
vainly tries to repress, “that heis not hungry— 
that he had acrust—a large crust—before he 
went out inthe morning ;”’ to the honest deter- 
mination to do something to earn money which 
he at once forms; to his nice, pleasant, dear, 
delightful, twaddling, recognition of his old 
pupil Fouché, whom he pronounces to have 
grown “quite a man;” to the pureness of his 
comedy throughout, in the more laughable situ- 
ations; or finally to his glorious burst of indig- 





nation, when he finds that he has been a spy; | 


whether we look to one or to all of these points 
—or to all those which we have omitted, joined 
to all those we have stated—to Mr. Farren’s 
every look, gesture, tone of voice, and variety 
of demeanour, from his first word to his last, we 


him a long-boat I let him have for the purpose. 
On his arrival at the Nunn he left the cutter, 
and proceeded up the river in the boat, with 
about 4002. worth of goods, to join the iron 
steam-boat, which he had sent up a few weeks 
before; she was to proceed about 300 miles 
up to a small island which he had purchased 
from the king, and where he had a factory. 
They had proceeded about 100 miles up, the 
current being strong against them; they were 
in good spirits, tracking the boat along shore, 
when they were fired on from the bush; three 
men were killed, and four wounded; Mr. Lan- 
der was one of the latter. They had a canoe 
of their own, and at the time they were fired 
on the boat was aground, and, to save them- 
selves, they were obliged to leap into the 
canoe, and make the best of their way; they 
were immediately followed by five or six war 
canoes, full of men, keeping up a continued 
fire for five hours, until it got dark, when they 
lost sight of them: they arrived here on the 
27th ult. Mr. Lander expired this morning: 
he wrote me a letter two days ago, requesting 
that I would take charge of the vessels and pro- 
perty belonging to the African Inland Commer- 
cial Company, with which I accordingly com- 
plied. The ball entered near his hip, and worked 
down to the thick of the thigh. It was a most 
malicious and treacherous attack. Mr. Lander 
told me that there were Bonny, Brass, and Benin 
canoes; so that from these circumstances I am 
of opinion that some of the slavers, or other 
Europeans, have been the promoters of this 
murderous affair. Colonel Nicholls has for- 
warded a statement of the transaction to govern- 
ment; and, if proper steps are taken, the whole 
must be brought tolight. Mr. Lander’s clothes 
and papers are all lost. 

New Method of extinguishing Fire.—A German 
paper, the Morgenblatt, mentions a discovery, 
which, it says, has created (naturally enough, we 
think,) considerable sensation inGermany. This 
discovery, is a simple method of extinguishing 
fire by means of chopped straw! The thing 
appears so paradoxical, that it could not have 
been believed, had it not been for the experi- 
ments made, the principal of which are the fol- 
lowing:—A few handtulls of chopped straw 
were thrown into a fire-place, and the fire was 
immediately extinguished. Several bundles of 
straw were lighted and covered with chopped 
straw: the bundles of straw were burnt, but 
the chopped straw remained uninjured. A bar 
of red-hot iron was plunged into a heap of 
chopped straw: it did not take fire, but, on the 
contrary, the bar soon get cold. Some very dry 
wood was lighted, and when the fire was very 
ardent, the wood was covered with some chopped 
straw, over which was placed some gunpowder: 
the fire soon went out, and the powder, only 
separated from the fire by some chopped straw, 
did not ignite. The Prussian government 
lately ordered some further experiments to be 
made, from which it appears, that the principal 
cause of the phenomenon is the humidity which 
escapes from the chopped straw, when it becomes 


| heated! 


can only end as we began—and coming, as we | 


do, at the end of the week, we can only collect 
the general opinions of the daily press into a 


bundle—tie it round with our own—and pro- | 


nounce Mr. Farren’s personation of Michael 
Perrin, a great effort, without the appearance of 
effort—a performance without a blemish. 





MISCELLANEA 
Murder of Richard Lander.—[Exiract of a 
Letter from the Agent to Lloyd’s at Fernando Po, 
dated Feb.6, 1834.]—You will be sorry to be 
informed of the death of Richard Lander, who 
left this place some weeks since, in the Craven 
cutter, belonging to the Company, taking with 





Coal discovered on the Indus.—The discovery 
of acoal-mine at the head of the Indus, may 
prove of the utmost importance in these times, 
since the navigation of that river is open from 
the sea to the town of Attok, which is only forty 
miles distant from the deposit. An excellent 
road intervenes, and Peshawar is a large city 
where labour is cheap.—‘“ On my arrival,” says 
Lieut. Burnes, in a communication to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal,” in the plains of Peshawar in 
March 1832, I made various inquiries from the 
Doorani chiefs of the country regarding coal and 
other minerals. They did not comprehend the 
meaning of coal, but Peer Muhamud Khan, the 
chief, who holds Cohut on the southern boundary 
of the plain, informed me that there were wells 





———--—— ——— - - _ — — 
in the petroleum or naphtha in Cohut, and that 
the people used the substance in lamps instead 
of oil. He also told me that within these few 
months, the villagers had found that the Stones 
near these pits were available as fuel. At my 
request he dispatched a messenger, and brought 
the specimen of coal which I now present to the 
Society. It has been taken from the Surface 
and can give therefore no correct idea of the 
substrata further than proving that coal exists 
in the neighbourhood. The coal is slaty ang 
of a greyish-brown colour, it readily ignites at 
the candle and emits a sulphureous smell,” 
It is a singular circumstance, that coal should 
have been discovered, both at the mouth and 
head of the Indus (in Cutch and Cohut) within 
these few years, and since steam has been used 
in India. 

An Ancient Boat has been lately discover. 
ed in deepening a sewer ditch at North Stoke, 
a village near the Arun in Sussex. It js 
formed out of a single oak tree, like the Indian 
canoes, and is believed to be what was called 
by the ancient Britons, a cwcn. It is in good 
preservation, measures thirty-four feet six in- 
ches in length, four feet six inches wide in the 
centre, aud is two feet high; it has three divisions 
which appear to have served the double purpose 
of seats, and supports to the sides. The oak js 
become as black as ebony. 


Glass Tiles.—M. Dorlodot, a glass-manufac- 
turer at Anzin, in France, has invented a spe- 
cies of glass tile, of great solidity and transpa- 
rency, which it is thought may be substituted, 
with much advantage, in all cases where sky- 
lights are now employed. The existing Excise 
laws of Great Britain oppose, however, an in- 
superable bar to their adoption in this country, 
unless under circumstances where expense is no 
object.— Mechanics’ Mag. 


Cure for Cholera.—The following is extracted 
from the Canton Register.—‘ The Undaunted 
frigate, which sailed from this five weeks ago, 
to bring Lord William Bentinck here, returned 
yesterday, owing to the cholera having broken 
out on board and nine cases proving fatal: 103 
of the crew had been attacked; and as long as 
the ship was before the wind, the disease in- 
creased upon them; until the Surgeon recom- 
mended the Captain to change his course and 
haul the wind. ‘This he did, when, strange to 
say, an improvement was perceptible almost 
immediately, and the frigate is now quite free 
from the complaint.” 

Publications in Germany.—The following table 
represents the number of literary publications 
in Germany, from the year 1814 to 1833:— 
1814....2525| 1821....3997 | 1828....5654 
1815....2750| 1822....4283 | 1829....5014 
1816....5137 | 1823....4309 | 1830....5926 
1817....3552] 1824....4511 | 1831....5658 
1818....3781] 1825....4836 | 1832....6275 
1819....3916| 1826....4704] 1833....5888 
1820....3958! 1827....5708 
This makes a total of 90,126 works, of which 
only one-tenth consists of translations and re- 
editions. Reckoning one author to each three 
works, it would follow, that 30,000 German 


| authors have devoted their labours to the infor- 


mation of the public, during the space of twenty- 
one years. 


Chinese Jests, translated by Stanislas Julien.— 
A man of letters, who spent a great part of the 
night in study, kept a kettle on the tire to make 
tea, asastimulus when he should be wearied. One 
night, hearing a thief breaking in through the 
wall, he took post by it with the kettle in his 
hand; and when the thief had thrust both his legs 
through the aperture, the student seized them, 
and poured the boiling water uponthem. Therod- 
ber roared for mercy. “Wait,” replied the other 
coolly, until I empty the kettle.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL © JOURNAL 


Winds. 
- to N.F. 
.W.to E. | 


E. 
E. to S.E, | 
S.W. 


W ; 
W.aMon. Max. Min. ae Noe eather. 


eo : 30.17 
54 30.10 
65 29.95 
29.36 
28.98 


Cloudy. 
Ditto, 
Clear. 
Ditto. 
Shrs. p.m 
29.00 E.toS.W. Showers, 

Wed. 30 29.15 | S.W. Ditto. 

Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Nimbus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 50°. Greatest va- 
riation, 40°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29,525. 

Nights and mornings moist or rainy towards the end 
of the —_ A brilliant meteor oa Sunday, about 11 
o'clock, P 

Day mel on Wednesday, 6’. 56h. 


“Dave of “Thermom. | 2 al 
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NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Lieutenant Burnes’s Journey by the Indus and Oxus, 
through Cabool and ‘Tartary. 

An Universal History, by Fraser Tytler, Lord Wood- 
houselee, will form six volumes of the Family Library. 


Just published. —The Dispatches of the Duke of 
Wellington during his Campaigns from 1799 to 1818, | 


Vol. |. 20s.—Scenes and Recollections of Fly-fishing, 
&s.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LIV., (Manu- 
factures in Metal, Vol. 111.) 6s.—Tytler’s History of 
Scotland, Vol. V. 8vo. 12s.—Treatise on Literature and 


its Effects on Society, Svo. 7s.— Pettigrew on Eg yptian | 
Mummies, 4to. 42s.— Simpson on Popular Education, | 


§vo.7s. 6d.— Brady and Mahon’s Parish Officer’s Guide, 
}2mo. 4s.—Mrs. Lachlan’s Sacred Readings, 12mo. 6s. 
—Narrative of the Lossof the ship Duke of York, !2mo. 
Is. 6d.—Valpy’s History of England, Vol. 1V. 5s.—The 
State of Man, a Poem, by C. Tennant, Fsq., 12mo. 
10s, 6d.—Short = Plain Sermons for Reading in 
Families, by the Rev. J. Pratt, Prebendary of Peter- 
borough, 12mo. 5s.—Christian’s Family Library, Life of 
Dr. Buchanan, 6s.— Memoir and Remains of the Rev. 
C. Neale, edited by the Rev. W. Jowett, 8vo. 8s. 6d.— 
Raphael’s Sanctuary of the Astral Act, 12mo. 6s.—Two 
Old Men’s Tales, The Deformed and The Admiral’s 
Daughter, 2 vols. 21s.—More’s Tales for the Common 
People, 38. 6d.—Parley’s Tales, 7s. Gd.— More’s Stories 
for Persons of Middle Rank, 3s. 64¢.—The Accidents of 
Human Life, with Limits for their Prevention, 18mo. 3s. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY.—KIN 


LONDON, 
ROFESSOR JONES will commence his 
COURSE of LECTURES on the PROGRESS of OPI- 
MONS on POLITICAL ECONOMY, on SATURDAY NEXT, 
a Three o'clock, p.m. precisely. The Course will be continued 
every Saturday, at the same hour. 
GEOLOGY.—PROFESSOR PHILLIPS willcontinue his LEC- 
TURES every MONDAY, at Three o — k precise! 
_May 1, 184. vw. ” TE R, M. 


R TISTS’ BEN E VOL ENT FUN oes — 
Under the Patronage of the K Established B+. 
coporated by Roval Charter, A st 2 . The TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in FREE- 
WASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY the loth of MAY, 1834. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, Bart., in the Chair. 
STEWARDS: 
The Marquis of Breadalbane. ane athg G, Harding, Esq. 
Lord Milton, William Harvey, Esq. 
Te Hon, C. Poulett H. Bellenden Ker, FE 
Thomsou, M.P. ayes Petit, 
Joon Burnet, Esq. 
Heary Bohn, Esq. 
Stephen P. Deuning, Esq. 5q: RAs 
Dr. Biliotson 3 salty ‘) ; E is ‘ 
EL. Eastlake, Esq. R.A. eld Savory, Esq. 
Joh S. Froude, Esq. H Le Webster, Esq. 
Phil, Hardvwic! rhe, Exq. Henry Wilkinson, Esq. 
George Harrison, a ‘Elliot Yorke, Esq. 

Tic kets, 17s., tobe had of the Stewards; at the Bar of Free- 
masons’ Tavern; and of the Secretary, 112, Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

Dinner on table at Half-past 5 for 6 precisely. 
JOHN MARTIN, Secretary. 


SPANISH L ANGU AGE 


TURE, &e. No. 122, R nt-street, 
Suge (the easiest of the European) may be acquired in a few 
wouths, from a native of Castile, on the Hamiltonian Systeu. 
Adult pupils are received se parately, and taught quite privately, 
met at their own houses, in ail parts of town. Numerous 
Noms and separate eutrances for Ladies. Apply to Mr. Wood- 
“rk, Who is assisted by some of the first Foreign Professors, 
iad who, as usual, receives Pupils for the Greek, Latin, French, 
seman, Italian, and English Languages, at the old Establisii- 


went, No, Iza, Regent-street. 


RENCH and ITALI AN “MADE EASY, 
by Mons. PEPIN, of Paris, formerly Teacher at Floreace 
wdat Rome, Author of, and sole Teacher on, a System ,by 
yich the Pronunciation, as pure as the Natives, aud the 
‘wing, ina month, Grammar, Translation, and the Speaking, 
a extremely short time : requiring no effort of memory, 
“able toall ages and capacities. Six Lessons are sufficient to 
Hove the superiority of this system above all others, This is 
Wority the notice of all those who have tried, without success, 
pe "€aus to speak those Languages, even after a loug residence 
i "the Continent.—Mons. P. gives Lessons twice a week at 
ren Islington, at the West End, and at St. John’s Wood ; in 
an = ia the City, and at Howe, 15, Hanway-street, Ox- 
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SOCIETY OF og Soc = IsTSs. 
SUFFOLK-STRE MALL EAST. 
HE EXHIBITION ih "the SALE of 
WORKS of LIVING niiiees ag ISTS, is NOW OPEN 
from Ten till Desk. a" DAVIS, Secretary. 
Adwission, is.; C m td ls. 7 
~ UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
pun \XHIBITION of the New SOCIETY 
of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS is NOW OPEN, 
at their Gallery, 16, OLD BOND STREET, daily, from 9 ull 
dusk, Admittance, Is.: Catologue, 6d. 

Subscribers to the Piieenacioal are informed, that the Meet- 
ings of the Season will commence THIS DAY (Saturday, May 3), 
and will be continued on waeemians Saterdays, at 8 o'clock in the 
Evening. . M. BURBANK, Hon, See. 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION, 
\ ORKS of ART intended for the ensuing 
EXHIBITION, will be received from the 16th to the 

Sist of July next; and itis requested that those from London 
may be forwarded through Messrs, Kenworthy and Son, Carr 
and from other places by the most convenic nt water conveyan 

1¢ following Prizes are offered to Exhibiiors whose residence 
is within fifty milesof Manchester : 

The Heywoep Gotp Mepat, for the best Model of a Figure, 
or a Group of Figeres in the round, being an original Composi- 
tion, and never before exhibited. The height of the priucipal or 
only Figure to be vot less than two feet. 

The Heyweep Mepatand Tex Pounps for the best Historical 
Drasivg in Water-Colours, being an original Compositic 
2 feet by Is inches, and cousisting of not less 
than three Figures, 

Isth April, 1834. 


| ht OPENED. attached to the AFRICAN 
GLEN, COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park, a new and splendid 
PANORAMIC EXHIBITION of Pic turesque Moantiinows 
Seevery, taken in the loterior of Africa : among the various in- 
teresting objects introduced are the following: A woduded 
Elephant attacking its Pursuers; a Tree in = Boochuana 
country, in which are erected 17 Huts, oc by as many 
Native Missionary Station in "c affer i Ph belonging 
to the Glasgow Society; a Missionary Station in the same coun- 
jouging to the W rae yau Society the Massacre of an 
Euglish Party by the Natives; Cafler Chiefs deliberating on War ; 
a Passthrough the Mountains, 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LON- 
DON.—EXEIBITIONS at the GARDEN,—The First 
Exbibition will take aturday, the loth of May. Flowers, 
nuded for Extbition, must be deli- 
vered at this Office on Friday, tie 9th of May, or at the Society's 
Garden, Turnham Gree before half-past 9 o'clock om the 
morning of the loth, Fellows may obtain Tickets for the admis- 
sion of their Friends at this Office, price 5s. each. The gates 
will be opened at 1 o'clock on the days of Exhibition. 
 K egent-street. 


Sales by Auction. 


BOOKS, BOOKS of PRINTS, ANNUALS, &e. 
y Messrs. SOUTHGATE, SON, and GRIMSTON, at their 
tooms, 22, Fieet sireet, on TUESDAY, May 6, 1834, aud three 

foliowing days, at hall-past 12 o’clock precively, 

YOMPRIS peng: in Folio, Carte’s History of 
England, vols. ; Stow’s London, by Strype, 2 vols.; 
Ancient + brandi History, 9 vols.; Pogin and Heath's Paris, 
3 p 


India proots.—Jn Quarto orer’s Cathedrals, | 
4 vols.; Burrowes’ Eucvelopadia, 10 vols.: Lewis's ‘Ti 
cal Dictionary, 5 vols, large paper ; Philosophical Transactions, 
1801 t0 1817; Lardner’s W orks, 5 5 vols.; Cooke’s Medallic Histery 
of Rome, 2 vols.; Watts’ Works, 6 vols.—And in Setens, 
Chalmers’ Biogrephical Dictionary, 32 vo 
vols. 5 Johnson ‘and Steevens’ Shakspeare, by R 
ks of Hume and Sm meee Robertson ; 
Goldsmith; Bacon: Russel 5 Rollin; &e. all caifextra; Walker's 
Classics ; Sharpe’s Classics 
ALSO, MANY COPIES OF 

Gell’s Powpeiana, 2 vols. royal Svo. Walt mor. ; regio 
History of the Bible, 3 vols, 4to. large and small paper, half ¢ 
neat ; Vocal Anthology, 4to. half mor.; Elmes’ Life of Sir C. 
Wren, 4to. half mor. ; Biozraphic al Dictionary of Musicians, 2 
vols, 8vo. calf extra: Moore’s Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols. half 
calf; Anecdotes of Music and Masicians, Arts and Artists, Con- 
cert Rooms, Xc. 9 vols, half calf gilt; Shakspearian Authologs, 
halt calf; Nap le necdotes, Xc. 2 vols. vo. haif calf; Be n- 
nett’s Short meme 2no.; Bos’ Eilipses Greecw, 8v0.; Dodsley’s 
— Register, 1821 to 1834, 1830 and Is3t. 

» BOOKS a PRINTS include -everal Copies of the Land- 
“an Oriental, Picturesque, Keepsake, Sacred, and other 
Annuals for 1834; Utustr: ations to Rogers’ ttalvy, {ndia proofs 
before the letters; ¥ inden’s Hlastrations to Byron, India proefs, 
complete ;_ Lodge's Portraits, No. 1 to 44; Serap- Books; 
Framed and Glazed Prints; ke. &e. 

_M ay be viewed, and C atalogues ( price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


THE LATE COUNT FR Es, OF VIENNA 

Mr. STANLEY will hove the Bonne wr of submiting to SALE by 
AUCTION, at his Rooms, 21, — Lag ond-street, on FRIDAY, 

the 9th of MAY, and following 
THE MAGNIFICENT ANDY wt. 7 AL ABLE CABINET OF 
NTIQUE and MODERN GEMS; con- 
sisting of about Six Hundred Cameos and lntasl ins, on 
precious stones, exhibiting | the very perfection of Art in ‘this 
rated Greek, R n, and Italian 
ected with unbounded muuiliceuce by the 

t ‘5S, of Vienna 

"May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had.) _ 


THE LATE RICHARD HEBER, EsaQ, 

Mr. STANLEY will have the oe ruished honour of sebmitting 
to SALE, at his Rooms, 21, Old Bond-street, on MONDAY, 
the 12th of Mav, and following r Days; 

THE VERY INTERESTING AND VALUABLE CABINET OP 

NREEK and ROMAN COINS, and avery 
extensive Series of ITALIAN MEDALS of waynes 

Characters of the Fourteent and Fifteenth Centuries, 

Silver, and Copper: the rich Assemblage of RARE PRIN! TS and 

DRAWINGS, BOOKS of PRINTS and ILLUSTRATED BOOKs, 

MAPS and ¢ HARTS in cases, folios, and on rollers; PAINT- 

INGS, MARBLES, BRONZES, VASES, and other ARTICLES 

of VIRTU ; forming a ver ) intere-ting portion of the Property 

of the late RICHARD HEBER, Esq., removed from his House 
at Pimlico, and from Hoduet Hall, u Shropshire. 
To be viewed three days previous to the sale, when Catalogues, 
at Oue billing for each Part, may be had, 
The curious, very rare, and very precious WINES in the 
Cc wiles at HODNET HALL, will be sold at a later period of the 
Season. 





YOUNG LADY, the Seaton of a Pro- 
fessional Gentleman, iadesirous of envaging as MUSICAL 
COMPANION to a Lady of distinction, or high peas tavid 
She would undertake t ev INSTRUCTION LN SINGING, 
Pupils, if required. For terms and other particulars, address to 
A. H., at Mr. Day’s, Coufectioner, Brownlow-street, Bedlord- row, 
—The Advertiser has just published a New SET of WALTZES, 
arranged for the Pianovorte; to be had of Mr. Leoni Lee, Music 
Pablisher, Bond-street. 


TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN. 
A YOUNG MAN, 26 years of age, who has 
heen brought up to the Rooks ling Business, wishes for 
a SITUATION as LIBRARIAN, and to assist the Steward in 
keeping the ¢ Has a general knowledge of business.— 
Letters addres» » Mr. Hatles, Juvenile Library, Piccadilly, 
will be inmediately ‘atiended to. 





In Svo. price 5 
HE SIEGE of. OPORTO 
By a VOLU INTE ER of the LIBERATING ARMY. 
- ochrane aud M* rome, Waterivo- pl. ce. 


In 850, price tas. Vol. V. of 
ISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
By P. F. TYTLER, Esq, F.S.A. Ac, 
lncinding the Reigus of James 1V., James V., and part of Mary. 
Primted for vies Tait, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. 
London. OF whom may be had 


Tols. l., II., LII., and Iv », each 12 


Just published, ‘Wtice il. 8s., ee by 72 ae in the 
me nauner as * ALY,’ 
e EMS “By SAM UE L. ROGERS, Esa. 
Compri-ing the £ PLEASURES of MEMORY,’ * HUMAN 
LIFE, * Ge. a Cadell, Strand; and BE Moxon, Dover stieet. 


N AT ION AL .~ SOCIAL EDUCATION, 


Just i" blished, 
NHE DU'1 ES OF ME 
Hy the Author A. - Ten Years’ Imprisonment.” 
With a Lite of Peilico bedying the * Addition,’ bv his 
Feliow-caplive, Marencel bellished with a | ly-tinished 
Portrait of the Auther on Steel, aud a View of the Castile of 
Spelverg. From ~ Ita 
by THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landseape Aunual.’—Price 5s. 
Messrs. Longman aud Co.; Richter and Co. ; and to be had of 


all Bookreilers. 
N ODERN NOVELS.—500 Volumes of 
Select Modern Novels, Rom &e. in condition 
nearly ae containing the Works of all os Standard Auihors— 
Seoul, Cooper, Bulwer, James, Hook, Galt, Grattan, Porter, 
eworth, Opie, &e. Xc., most of which have been litely pab- 
d at los. 6¢. per solume, TO BE DISPOSED OF at the 
very low price of Is. 6d. per volume (taking the whoie); or a 
Selection aay be av: at a propertionate advance. Apply aft 
by letter, post paid,) to J. Evans, 9, Portugal-street, Lincol..'s 
Inn-tieids. 
Now realy, in 2 vols. post 8v« 
yas BORANC EofANCI NT “History. 
First Seties ; containing E 
Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo-; 
New Works of Fiction just publis 
The Young Muscovite. Edited ey Captain 
Chamier. 3 vols, post 8vo, 
: A . . . , 
Stories of the Study. By John Galt, Esq. 
vols. post And in the press, . 
Will W ‘atch, By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ 
*The Port Admiral,’ Xe ae Cae 
l JNIVERSITY of LONCON. —An AD- 
/ DRESS from the SENATE to the COUNCIL in Support 
of the APVULICATION C the UNIVE Rstry. lor a CHARTER, 
is just published, price 6 
Printed for Jobn Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
Wuisersity, Upper Gower-street, _ -_ 
a E OF WIGHT. 
ust published, in one vol. oo. 
ARBER’ $ ISL EK OF WIGHT; containing 
Forty-one highly-finished Engravinzs, from Original 
Drawings, and a Map, bound in morocco cloth, at 10s. 6d.; 
Judia Proof REAR gilt-edged, 1, is.; or in Numbers, 
with three Views, at 8 
Published by Simphin and Marshall, Stationers’-court; and 
may be had of every Bookseller, 
“Oue of the engravings is worth more than is charged for the 
— containing three.” —Evangelical Mag. 
Every one who “has visited, or intends to visit, the Isle of 
w ight, should possess it. 


PETER PARLEY 


‘ban Mall. 


TALES ABOUT EUROPE, 
ASIA, Xe. 
Embellished with 135 Cuts from Original Designs, price 7s. 6d. 
in extra boards, or 10s. 6d, turkey morocco, . 
Pree PARLEY'’S TALES ABOUT 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, and AMERICA, 

« The design of this ‘ittle work is to conveys, in an amusing 
and instructive manner, the first ideas of Geography and History. 
itis in the form of narrative; but this form is ouly adopted as 
an ayreeable medium by which knowledge and virtue may be 
imparted in simple language, and adapted to the taste aud capa- 
bility ef children,” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tege and Son, Wholesale Booh- 
seliers, 73, Cheapside ; and sold by all other Bookseile rs iu the 


Kingdom. — - 
“Just published, in small ave. price as 
aE t,LLEY PAPERS. 
Reprinted from the Atheneam, including Poetry aud 
Prose, by The late PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, with a MEMOIR 
of rol by his Relation, Schoolfellow, and Friend, CAPTAIN 
MEDWIN 
ar This memoir of his life is written with perspicuity and ele- 
gance, and there is a grace about it, that is derived from the 
honourable glow of friendship, which, while it warms the tints of 
the de scriptions, makes the narrative at once the more pleasing 
and impressive.”"— Metropolitan Magazine. 
* foteresting to all admirers of the poet, and calculated to 
increase their numbers.” — Monthly Repository. 
“To the readers of the Acheneum the ‘Suelley Papers’ are 
already familiar; but we think their intrinsic merit fully justities 
their republication in a separate form. Monthly Magazine. 
Whitaker and Co, Ave Maria-iaue. 
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This day is published, price 6s., No. 
Uy ] ‘HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY | REVIEW. 
CONTENTS: 

Art. 1. Spanish Painters—Comparative Mortality of different 
Populatious—3, Memoirs and Correspondence of Duplessis- 
Mornay—4. Swedish Periodical Literatare—5. The Austrian 
vernment and the Italian Liberals—6. Ichthyology 
Puckler-Muskau’s Tutti Fraui—s. Post Office © 
between England and Foreign Countries—9. Judi ’ 
British [ndia—1v. fonian Authology—1it. Cousinéry’s Travels in 
Macedouia—12. Meidinger’s Gothico-Teutonic Die tionary—13. 
Rafu’s Icelandic History of the Faroe Islands—t4, Misley’s Me- 
moits of the Italian Revolution of 1831—Miscellaneous Literary 
taaltioenc e¢ from Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, &c, 

A. Richter and Co, (late Treuttel, Wiiriz, and Richter), 30, 

Soho-square ; aud Black, Young, aud Younz, 2, Tavisto: k-street, 
Covent-garden. Soid by all Booksellers; of whom may be had 
complete Se Sets: and Single Numbers of this Journal. 


{RASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LIII. 
MAY, 1834, price 2s. 6d. contains, 

The Report on the Poor Laws—The Judgm ent of the Flood— 
Lament of an Irish Protestant Emigrant—Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No, 48, the Editor of The Age—Father Prout’s Plea 
for Pilgrimages, and Hospitable Recieian of Sir Walter Scott 
when he visited the Blarney Stone—The entire Play of the 
Fumenides, translated into Fnglish—Present Condition of the 
People, by the Author of ‘Old Bailey Experience,’ Chap. II. 
Lower Metropoitan Tradesmen—lreland and the Irish, by 
Morgan Rattler. Story the First, concerning Kuocking and 
Billy Foxleigh—Sir Harris Nicolas and Joseph Ritson, his Life, 
Letters, and Labours—bhe Fraser Papers for May. 

ames Fraser, 21 Regent-sire et, | Loudon, 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
Edited by Capt. MARRYAT, 
Author of § The King’s ee “Newton Forster,’ &e. &e. 
For MAY 1, 1834, 
Contains, among others, the citeing interesting Papers, from 
the pens of the most distinguished Writers of the day ; 


Jacob Faithful, 

Astrology. 

Sicilian Facts, 

Homeward Bound, 

Freya the Fearless, 

Lay of an pg ae 
Notices of New Works, 
The Drama, Fine Arts, &c. 


Bell and 
Smith aud sou, Glasgow; and W. F. 















for 











The Trades’ Unions, 

Story of a Student. 

Ou Dreams. 

The Sycophancy of Fashion, 
The Public Health. 

The Oxonian. 

The Brokea Miniature, 
Anacreon, 





Saunders and Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover-square ; 
Bradfute, E vinburgh; 
man, Dublin. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
NEW and IMPROVED SERIES of 


this long-established og miome al was commenced with the 
Year 1834. The Number for MAY contains, among others, the 
folk wing articles: Life and WW ritings of Sir James Mackintosh 
jary of a Lover of Literature, by Thomas Green, Esq.—Cor- 
respoudence of the Batemans of Derbyshire—Questiones Venu- 
sine, No. U1. Lotlius vindicated—sutton Place, near Guildford 
(vith an Engraving )—Life of John Field, the Proto Copernican 
of England—Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening—The Record 
Commission, .—Cross at Salbridge, co. Dorset (with a 
View)—Mar es of the Founder of Dulwich College—Review 
of New Publications—Fine Arts, Exhibitions, Reports of Learned 
Societies—Historical Chronicle.x—Obituary, with Memoirs of 
Lord ‘Teignmouth, Sir G. Bisshopp, Dean of Kilmore, Richard 
vionel Wardle, Anthony Aufrere, Esq., Rev, 
Jiliam Se ebys Esq., Rev. Latham 
Wainwright, Rudoiph Ackermann, E &c. Price 2s.6d. 


Pablished by W. Pic kering, C eednwel lane. 
B FF ACKW OOD'S EDIN 
S OF PART I. 
1. Croise of the Midge, Chap. I11,—2. Memoirs of M. de 


ZINE. Nos. CCXXI 

» Mirabeau—4. Phoughts ‘and Recollections, by 
The Lay of Sir Liouei—6. My Cousin Nicholas, 
The Enchanted Domain—s. Progress of S« ocial 
Decay of the Wooden Walls of England 
ducation of Gardeners—10. Four Lyrics, by 
by Simouides (not of Cos), transiated by 
William Hay—1 z of Demodocus the Bard ‘be fore Ulysses, 
at tue Courtof King Alcinous—13. Admission of Dissenters tode- 
grees iu the Euglish Universities. 

CONTENTS OF PART II, 

Attacks on the Church—2. Bob Burke’s Duel with Ensign 
Brady of the 48th—3. The Conde de Hidefonzo: A Tale of the 
Spanish Revolution—4. Sie phen Oliver on Angling—5. The Corn 
Lew Question—6. The Moral of Fiowers—7. Poetry - Ebenezer 
Elliot—s. Combinations—9, Noctes Ambrosianw, No. 65. 

William Blackwood, Be dinburgh ; : and I rec adel, ‘London, 


AIT’S . E DINBURGH 
No. IV. New Series, for MAY, price Is. contains, Hymna 
to ‘Spring—Letters from O, PL Q, No. Ill. French Prospects, 
April 1834—Honours—Address to the People of England, by the 
Author of ‘Corn Law Rhymes’—Ecclesiastical Skete hes —Lines 
to Erin—The Begyar’s Walict—The Burgher of St, Gall—An 
Alternative for the Clerzy—Mackintosh’s “History of the Revo- 
Jution 1688—On the Peculiar Burdens affecting Land—Autobiogra- 
phy of an English Opium Eater, No. 1V. The Irish Rebellion— 
lay Rain, by W. Howitt—Short Sermons on Senatorial Texts— 
Tait’s Commonp' eee Book, Literary and Political Register, xe. 
Published by Tait,” Edinburgh; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; and John ) Cumming, Dublin. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


In consequence of the great press of Charch and University 
Affairs, of temy perery interest, there will be given with No. 


XXIX. for MAY 
HE BRITISH MAGAZINE of RELI- 
GIOUS and ECCLESIASTICAL INFORMATION, 
AN EXTRA HALF SHEET, 
ed price being, as usual, 2s. 6d. It contains, among other 
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Pa 

Tie cl Charch in India—Chureh and University Matters—Dis- 
seviers’ Agitation Meetings—Manuscript Letiers of Bishop 
Horsley—Historical Notices of Christian Architecture in England, 
&c. Correspondence : On District Committees, Music Meetings, 
Rev. G.S. Faber on Bishop Horsley’s Letiers, the Sabbath, Irish 
aed Bsc yar ence Dublin University, &c. ‘&c.—Antiquities—Sacred 
Poe ews —Documents—University News—Preferments— 
Ordin lons—Events of the Month, &c and the usual variety of 
useful george 

dF. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 

place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clere’ Smith, 287, Re- 
gent-street. 








HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 
ZINE, No. 17, for MAY, price 2s. 6d., contains, 
1. Burns and Crabbe. 11. Leaves from a Game Book, 
2. Raptures of Riding. by the Author of * Wild 
3. Scottish System of Poor Laws, Sports of the West.’ 





_—— 
THE CHURCH AND ITS ADVERSARIEs, 
This day is published, price 1s, 
E R M O 


S E N. 
A By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A; 
Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, 





4. Les Boxeurs,oul’Anglomanie,'/12. A Fragment of Sentiw 

from Berenger. |13. Phrenology and its Oppo- 

5. ve aye been fou’ sin’ the year| nents. 

cam’ in, by R. Gilfillan, \14. Lines on the late Northern 

6. A Journey into Colombia. Expedition. 

7. Learning of the Ancient Irish./15. Ireland, C: it was—is—and 

8. Stories of Second Sight and ought t i 
Apparition, lis. Medical Education. - 

9. A Summer Storm. |17. On Affairs in General. 

10. Ode on the Defeat of King| 18. Academical Reform, 
Seine from = Spanish, 
by Mrs. 

' Dublin: W due C urry, Jun. andCo.; Simpkin and Marshall, 

London, 














is day { is published, in 8vo. price 3: 


HE PRE SBYTERIAN REV LEW and 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, No, XVIII. Contents: 

1. Life of Crabbe. 
2. Stevenson on the Offices of Christ. 
3. Observance of the Sabbath. 
Madox’s Excursions in the Holy Land. 

5. Dick’s Lectures on Theology. 

6. Marshall’s Reply to Inglis on Establishments. 

7. New Statistical Account of Scotland 

Critical Notices. Missionary and Ecclesiastical Iatelligence, 
&e, Xe. 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


> 





This day is published, 
HE SHILLI ING MAGAZINE. 


No. I. for MAY, contains, amongst others, the following 
Original Articles: 

A Colloquial Essay on Modern Literature, by the late Andrew 
Picken—Criminal Characters, by the Author of * Old Bailey Ex- 
perience’—The Progress of the Fine Art 

Pablished by C. Picken, 13, King William-street, Strand ; and 
at 11, Crane-court, Fleet-strect. 

HE MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, Vou. 
XX. complete, with a Portrait on steel of William Sym- 
ington, seg -amaesaaad of Steam Navigation, is now ready, price, 
in boards, 
‘Also’ just published, PART 135, for MAY, price ts. 6d. 

“Most ably edited by Mr. Robertson.’ *— Lord Brougham’s 
Practical Remarks on the Education of the People. 

Published by M. Salmon, at the O'fice, 6, Peterborough-court ; 
where may be had any of the back Volumes, Parts, or Numbers, 
since No. 307, inclusive. 


Just Trak price 5s. 
HE MEDICAL ANNUAL for 1834; 


containing a Popular Account of all the valuable Disco- 
veries in Medicine within the last twenty-five years—Drawings 
of the most approved Lnventions, as Vapour and other Baths, 

nent Apparatas, Trusses, Invalid Chair, the Galvanic Brush, 
Selection of Modern Prescriptions of established efticacy 
—a complete Catalogue of Druzs, with their properties—Doses 
to Children and Aduits—a List of Diseases, local and general, 
with reference to the Treatment, which experience bas proved 
to be the most successful—the whole forming the most complete 
system of Modern Medicine that has been published in Europe, 
by Reece and Co. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, 

sold at the Medical Hall, 170, Piccadilly; 















Stationers’-court; and 
and by all Booksellers. 





This day is published, price - - hia rial 4to. neatly bound in 
LEMENTARY ART; or, the Use of the 
_4 Lead Pencil Advocated and E xplained. 
By J. D. HARDING. 
The object of this work is to teach the young student, and the 


amateur, by the practical use of the simplest—édnt most valuatle | 


instrument te art—rHe Leap Pencil, how they may study 
Hater and acquire Art with the certainty of eventual success, 
and also to furnish them with assistynce to which they may con- 
tinually refer in the absence of their master. The work is illus- 
trated by twenty-eight Lithographic Drawings by Mr. Harding ; 
and he bas followed as nearly as possible the course which his 
experience in actug al instruction has suggested to him. 
Fifty Proofs have been taken, price 2l. 12s. 6d. 
Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street; sold also by Ackermann and Co, 
Strand; Coluaghi, Pall Mall; and Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
Pall Mall East. 


This day, No. vi 
ACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
h the FINEST SACRED MUSIC, arranged as Solos, Duets, 
Trios, &c., with Accompaniments for Pianoforte or Organ, con- 
taining, 1. Air, Gluck; Anthem, Wise; 3. Air, Handel; 4. Hymn, 
rne; 5. Anthem, Child; 6. Quartett, Michael Haydn. 
Lond lon: John W. Parker, West Strand. 









+ price Is. 6d. 









This day is on, price ifs, bound and xilt, with the Arms 


t the bead of each Peerag 
HARPE’S PRESENT PE ERAGE of the 


BRITISH EMPIRE, for 1834, IN ONE VOLUME; 
which is prefixed, a New and Comprehensive List of the Mar. 
riages of Commoners with the Daughters of the Nobility. 

** This is one of the most complete works of its kind that has 
ever come to our hands. I[t gives an ample account of the exrist- 
ing families of the Nobility, referring tor all genealogical, his- 
torical, and biographical detaits to the popular Genealogical 
Peerage of the sane industrious compiler. The list of the noble 
ladies who are the wives, or widows, of Commoners, is a most 
convenient document for reference, and gives great additional 
intere-t and value to the work.’’—New Bell’s Messenger. 

Published by John Andrews, John Hatchard & Son, Simpkin & 
Marshall, N. » Haile s, and John Sharpe. 


This day is published, price Is 


URTIS on the PRESERVATION 
SIGHT, and on SPECTACLES, REA DING-GLASs 
Contents: Care of the Fves—Advice to Barristers, Clergymen, 
Literary Persons, &c.—Weak Sight—On Pleading, Preaching, 
Lecturing, &c.—George the Fourth’s attention to bis E yesight— 
Spectacles, wheu required—Convex and Concave Glasses, Pre- 
servers, &c. 

“ An’ Oculist who is only acquainted with the Diseases of the 
Human Eye, without possessing any knowledge of it as an optical 
instrument, is often led professionally to recommend glasses 
when they ought not to be used, and to fix on focal lengths en- 
tirely unfit for the purpose to which they are applied.”—Sin D. 
BREWSTER. 

Printed for H. Renshaw, 356, Strand, 














| from the Danish by B. Thorpe. 





THE SACRED CLASSICS, 
Edited w the Rev. R. ona, | B.D. and 
the Rev. H. Srepsine, M, 
On the ist of May, Vol. V. - - Saree, a 35. 6d, elegantly 


d, 
ISHOP” HALL § 
F most aiaives Tresmvens: viz. 
eaven upon Earth — Devout Soul—The Christian — 
Thoughts— Meditation on the Love of Christ—and the a 
Farewell to Earth. 
With an Essay and Norgs, by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D, 
#,* The greater part of these beautiful productions are to be 
purchased only in the ee Editions of Bishop Hall’s yoly. 
mivous and expensive Works. 
Vol. I. The Liberty of Prophesying, by 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D. With an Introductory Essa 
R.C Sattermele, "B.D. Price 3s. 6d. 7 y by Bede, 
Vols. II. & III. Cave’s Lives of the Apostles; 
with an Essay, and Notes, by the Rev. H, Stebbing, M.A. 3s, 4¢, 
Jol. 1V. Bates’s Spiritual Perfection; with 
an coy by the Rev. J. Pye Smith, D.D. Price 3s. 6d. 

“« We need not say a word in favour of the style in which this 
admirable Series of Works is got up: because every one who 
beholds it, acknowledges it as oue of the wonders of this econo. 
nical age. Cumberland vies oe 

Hatchard and Son; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkio and 
Dublin.” London : Oliver and Boyd, Ediuburgh ; and Cumaing, 

ubliv 





On Saturday next, Moy 10, will be commenced, in Weekly 
Numbers, price 64., or in Monthly Parts (ready with the 
Magazines), price 2s. 

«* The usual allowance upon Music to the Trade, 
ARNETT’S LIBRARY of MUSIC, 
(Original and selected.) Every Number will contain ag 

Original Song, com yg Ieeg JOHN BARNETT, (Com 

poser to the Theatres Royal. 

SELECTIONS FROM. POPULAR WORKS, 
Arranged expressly by John Barnet 
> wit commence with SELECTIONS ion AUBER'S 





GU 

*,* The Ww ‘ork will be printed the regular Music size, on the 
finest paper, and issued in a wrapper. 

Published by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; also by B, 
Steill, 20, Paternoster-row; W. Strange, 21, Paternoster. tow; 
Berger, Holy well-street ; and Purkiss, Compton-street ; aud (0 
be had, by order, of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 


ABUSES OF THE INDIAN GOV ERNMENT, 
we published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
NDIA: a Poem, in Three Cantos. 

By a YOUNG CIVILIAN of BENGAL. 

“<The writer of ladia is destined to be one of the most splendid 
writers in England. Rare, indeed, are the instances where such 
fire, such feeling, and such a noble command of language, are 
found, as delight, in the poem before us, The images the writer 
selects are vold; ‘and the evergy of bis muse gives them power, 
to which no common terms of praise can render justice.”"~ 
Sunday Times. 

‘London : John R. Priestley, 47, Holborn. 


This day are published, a. e 3s. 
ENTY-FOUR CHANTS; 
To which are prefixed, 
REMARKS ON CHANTING. 
y Mr. J. GRAY, of York. 

Published for the asther, by Pre stou, 71, Dean-street, Soho, 
London ; and H. Bellerby, York; and to be had also at the Music 
Warehouses of Hardman, Robinson, and ‘Tomlinson, in York; 
and of the following Booksellers, Seeley and Son, Fleet-street, 
an Stevensun, Cambridge ; J.and G. Todd, and T. Marsh, 

ork 





This day 
Under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
aud Education, — by the Lee aay for Promoting 
ristian Kuow 
RIGINAL “FAMILY. “SERMONS, Part 
XIX., price Is. Ly meme | Sermons by the rom “ 
Brechin; the Rev. W. N. Darnell ; the Rev, H. Atkins; 
Rev. Dr. Ackland ; the Rev. J. Scholetield. 

The T FIRST VOLUMES are complete, price 6s. 6d. 
each, bound in cloth; and the Parts I. to XIX. may be had 
separately, ot Is. 

London : John W. 
Strand. 

POPULAR NEW DRAMAS, NOW FIRST PU BLISHED. 
Ou the ist of May was pee Seager 6d. the celebrated domestic 


OVE’S FR AILTIES ; 
Repentanc mg Two A 
By JOHN sOSEPH STAFFORD. 
*,* One will be produced one = fortnight until the whole & 
completed. The second piece wil be . 
‘MY U TOBY. 


W. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand, 
n BVO. price 20s. in boards, 


NALECT ‘A ANGLO-SAXONICA. A 
Selection in Prose and Verse, from Anglo-Saxon Auiher 
of various Ages; with a Glossary, designed chiefly a @ fit 
Work for Students. 
By BENJAMIN THORPE, F.S.A. 
Hon. Member of the Scientific Literary Society, Copenhage™ 
London: John and Arthur Arch, Cornhill. 


Also, 
Raske’s Anglo-Saxon "Grammar, translated 
svo. Price 158. 6d. bds. 





Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, Wet 


or, Passion and 


London: 


DISEASES OF WOMEN. , 
ust published, in 8vo. price 10s. boards, 
TH E DISEASES PECULIAR 10 
‘S$: a Treatise amply illustrating their Sym 
ar ctles, and Treatment. With numerous om 
Designed as a Companion to the Author’s ‘ ™ 
Secon Medicine.’ Containing an Appendix on the proper 
Principles of the Lae of Epilepsy. 
Yo ® M.D. &c. iene 
London : Published by Sim Marshall, Stat 
court; Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and Churchill, 16, Prince 
street, Soho; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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This day, 8¥0. 10s. 6d. nn ae the ‘ Bridgewater 


N ARGUMENT t — PROVE the TRUTH 
A’ of the CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 
By the EARL of ROSSE. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





This day is pe N the 24th ae Part of 
INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of LORD BYRON’S LIFE and WORKs. 
‘Subscribers who may not have completed their Sets are recom- 
mended to de so without delay. 
John Murray, Alvemarie-sireet ; 





and Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 











‘his day, 8vo. 6d. 
OURN AL of a WES TI} NDIA PROPRIE- 
TO By the late M. G, LEW Is. 
Author or ‘The Monk, ” *Castle Spec tre,’ ¢ Tales of Wonder,’ 
‘The ravo of Venice,’ &c. 

“This book three recommendations,—its subject—its 
writer—and its intrinsic agreeableness. [tis one of those works 

which we would not willingly suffer to pass unnoticed. This 
Journal stands high among works of a similar kind for grace, 
ligutness, pleasantry, descriptive power, felicity of expression, 
aud conversational Huency aud freedom.” — Edinburgh Review, 

Joha Murray, Albemarle-street. — 


a 
FINDEN 5S LANDSC APE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
. BIBLE. 

On the ist of April was published, containing — FIRST-RATE 

Engravings, price 2s. 6d. PART of 

TIEWS of the most eematable 
mentioned inthe BIBLE. 

From ORIGINAL SKE" reHEs” TAKEN ON THE SPOT, 
riptions, 

By the Rev. T- HARTWELL HORNE, Author of ¢ An Introduc- 

tion to the Study of the Scriptures.’ 








Places 


with 


CONTENTS. 
Teas I. Part I, 
1. Naza’ 1. Mount Ararat. 
2 The iholy Sepulchre, 2. Valiev of the Brook Kedron. 


3. Sidon. 


3. The Dead Sea, and Mouth of 
4, Street in Jerusalem. 


the Jordan. 
4. Tadmor in the Desert. 


“From the hands of such distinguished artists nothing short of 
a first-rate production could have been looked for; and we are 
happy to say, that no reasonable expectation of the public can be 
disappointed in the actual perusal of the work. The Four Plates 
which adorn Part I, are specimens of art yielding to nothing that 
has yet appeared. Mr. Horne’ "s descriptions are distinguished 
by his ow x good sense and sound learning.”—Evan. Mag. 
April, 183 

Mobo ui Murray, Albemarle-street; C. Tilt, ogy street; Oliver 
snd Boyd, Edinburgh ; H John Cc otk Dublin 





This day, illustrated with Ninety-three Wood-cuts and Six Cop- 
perplates, the THIRD aud LAST VOLUME, 8vo. 2vs. 


| at IPLES of GEOLOGY; 
With a Glossary ining 


an Exy ion of the Scien- 





tite Terms used in the Work 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary of the Geologic: al Socie ty. 

* It is very interesting and amusing, and should be read by 
every one who takes av interest in this rising branch of Natural 
History.” —Jameson’s Philosophical Journal. 

“It altogether forms the work which we should recommend 
toa mind that is vigorousiy resolved to cultivate this branch of 
philosophy.” '— British Critic. 

“ Mr. Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology’ will now take their sta- 
tion as a standard work on all the great and interesting subjects 
on which he treats. We had almost said that it is a work that 
supersedes every other ou geology.”—New Monthly Magazine, 
March, 1834. 

John Marray, Albemarle-street. 





Ist May, 1834. | 
NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 


\ ONK LEWIS’ WEST-INDIAN 
JOURNALS, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Il. 
Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 
IIT. 
Barrows’ Travels in Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, &c. Post Svo. 12s, 
Iv. 
Mrs, Somerville on the Connexion of the 
Sciences, Post svo. 7s. 6d. 


Second Series of Ginnie in Natural His- 
tory. Post svo. 10s, 6d. 
VI. 
‘“ The Life of General Sir John Moore. 2 vols. 
0, 24s, 
VII. 
The Earl of Rosse on the Truth 


Christian Religion. s8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Jobu Murray, Albemarle- street. 


FAMILY LIBRARY. 
Vols, XLI. and XLII. of the Family re. being 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 
From the CREATION of the WORLD, 
To the Beginning of the PRESENT CENTURY. 
be the lae ALEXANDER FRAS TYTLER, 
LORD WOODHOUSEL 
Th To be comprised in Six Volumes of the Family Library. 
j Third and Fourth Volumes will be published on the Ist of 
ane, and the Fifth aud Sixth on the Ist of July. 
. As there is no Universal History now in the hands of the Eng- 
i Treader, except an enormous collection occupying nearly 
irty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact and 
ot Epitome—not prepared, hastily, to meet the demand of 


of the 








the hour—but the result of the lifelong ‘thought and exertion of a 

Ty pn arreed aeg letters—can hardly, it is presumed, 

sider ld - 

ler terete otae _ illing up an important blank in the popu 
*,° Ti 4 

#* The remaining Volumes of the HISTORY of INDIA are | 

bearly ready, and will appear on the Ist of August. 

John Murray, Alvemarie-street, 


VIIM 








This day is satan, price 2s. 6d. the Seventh Part of 
ANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, and HERAL- 


DIC ILLUSTRA’ TIONS of the New Edition of the Poetical 
Works of Sir WaLtER Scott; containing 
1 









3. Barret. 

-T. Phillips, R.A. 
--G, Cattermole, 

+. W. Evans, 

. Wilkinson, 


*,* Proots, royal 4to. 3s. 6d.; India proofs, 4s. 6d.; before 


lette “rs, 78 
Charles Tih. 86, pps ge t; of whom may be had, just com- 
pleted, LA { PORTRAIT LLLUSTRA TIONS of 





the WAV th t e Y NOV S, containing ove hundred and twenty 
highly-finished Plates, with Descriptions, price 3/, 3s., in 3 vols. 
half morocco, gilt edges; or in twenty- four Part, 2s. 6d. each, 








This day is published, price os ne ita half-bound in morocco, 
gilte 

INDEN’S G AL L ERY of the GRACES; 
a Series of Portrait Lilustrations of British Poets, from 
ings designed expressly for this Work, 
is splendid volume is now completed: and contains thirty- 
six finely engraved Portraits of beautiful Females, each subject 
illustrated by a piece of Poetry. 

A few of the 4to. sets remain, price 2/. 12s, 6d.; India proofs, 
31. 5s. half morocco. 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 








This day is published, price 18s. 
with thirty two finished Line 






eatly bound in cloth, illust: ated 
ravings and sixty-eig it Wood- 
cuts, the First Volume of 


NV EMORILALS of OXFORD. 


By the Rev. JAMES INGRAM, D.D, 
With Engravings by Johu Le Keux, from Or 






President of Trinity Coll 





ginal Drawings by 
MMe zie. 
Published by J, H. Parker, Oxford; and Charles Tilt, Fleet- 
street, London. 
*,* This volume may be had also in 4to, 
Pree 508. bound in cloth, 





Proofs, price 34s. ; 





3 day is published, price | is. Part I 
EORGEC RUIKSHANK’S IL L U STRA- 
FT TIONS of POPULAR NOVELS and ROMANCES—DON 
QUIXOTE, Each Part will contain Five Plates, with Descriptions, 
Charles Till, Fivet-street. 
Also, now ready, 
My Sketch-Book. By George Cruikshank. 


Part the Fourth. 2s. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOP ADIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small svo. 6s. each in cloth. 
Published May 1, forming Vol. 54 of the above, 
ANUFACTURES in ME TALS,V ol. III; 
containing TIN, LEAD, COPPER, GOLD, &c. 








Published April 1, Europe during the Mid- 
die Ages, Vol. III. 4 co 

On June 2, Europe during the Middle Ages, 
Vol. 1V 


London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


S HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH ae mn 
his is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with an ac 

N HISTORICAL and STAT ISTIC AL 

ACCOUNT OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES; 
Containing numerous Illustrations of the Tende: a y and Working of 
THE TRANSPORTATION SYS 
a _ 
EMIGRATION, 


Capabilities of the 
EXTENSIVE 
By JOHN pusiick & LANG, D.D, Principal of the 
College, New South Wales. 
“ We have seen the land, and, behold, it is very good.” 
upoGes, xviii. 9. 
Cochrane and M‘Crone 11, Waterloo-place. 
Vho have just published, 
Montgomery Martin’s History of the British 
Colonies, Vol. 1., containing POSSESSIONS in ASIA, 


BRIEF VIEW of the EVIDENCE and 
NATURE of CHRISTIANITY, price Qs. boards. 

Eight Sermons on the Ten Command- 
ments, and on the Fast day. Price 6s. boards. 

The Book of Psalms, translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, and illustrated with Prectical and Explanatory Notes, 
Price 12s. boards. By the Rev. Edward Garrard Marsh, M.A, 
Prebendary of Southwell, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Ostord. 


P ublished this d ay, uniform with a POE PRY an and W 1 WAV ERL EY 
NOV 


IR WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE W ORKS, 
\ Volume the First, containing the LIFE of DRYDEN; 
The Iilusirations, Portrarr of Daypen; and his Tome in 
Westminster Abbey. 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London; and 
all Booksetlers, Of whom may be had, wr 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, just 
completed in 12 vols. 
Vaverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 
Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions, in 8vo, 12mo. and 18m0. 
Waverley Novels, N 













oo sang z. 


Australian 


London : 











Yew Issue, Vol. 41. 


Captain Basil Hall's Fragments, Third 
Series, ‘New Fy dition, 3 vols. Sa 
Wonks st sis hig LIAM BETHAM. 


vo. price 15s. cloth, 
HE GAEI L pe ‘the CYMBRI; 
quiry into the Origin and History of the Irish, Scots, 
Britons, and Gauls; and of the Picts, Welsh, Cornish, and Bre tons. 
By Sir WILLIAM BETHAM, Ulster King of Arms, Sc, Ac, 
Lately published, by the same Author, 

1. Trish Antiquarian Researches; or, Illus- 
trations of Irish ree In Two Parts, with numerous En- 
gravings, price 10. lus 

2. The Origin and History of the Constitution 

of England, and of the early Parliaments of Ireland. 8vo. 15s. 
cloth. 

Dublin : 
and T. and W 


or, an En- 





w ——- Cc urrys jun. and Co, ; Simpkin and Marshall ; 
+ Booue, Loudon, 








In demy 8vo. = tos Figeoes, een 3s. 6d. ey ; 9s. coloured; 
in royal 8vo. No. 
NDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS ; ; or, a Com- 


plete Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects of 


Great Britain. 
By W. WOOD, F.R.S. and F.L.S, 
Author of ‘Index Testaccologicus,’ &c. 
W. Wood, 29, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, 


No. VI. will be published | the Ist of August. 


THE Most APPROV! ED 
MEDICAL GUIDE FOR FAMILIES. 
In one thick vol. 8vo, double columns, price 4s. cloth boards, 
the Third Edition, enlarged, corrected, and improved, of 
’ ' . > ) 
DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, 
Designed for Popular Use ; 

Containing an Account of Diseases and their Treatment, in- 
cluding those most frequent in Warm Climates; with Directions 
for administering Medicines; the Regulation of Diet and Regi- 
men; and the Management of the Diseases of Women and 


Children, 
vy ALEXANDER MACAULAY 
Fellow of the ‘how 


















I nw 

plist all that could be whined rina a Popu- 
of Medicine. "— Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
o. 

ecidedly the most —_ book of the kind that has yet been 
to the public."—Caledonian Mercury, 

f sterling merit be the passport to success, this work will 
attain the most extensive celebrity.”"—Bath Herald. 

“ Itis at present the most judicious and practical work of this 
sort for popular uses that we are acquainted with.”—Glasgow 
Courier. 

- The best work of the kind that has ever issued from the 
press,” —Scols Times 

“A highly useful work, conveying, in a simple form, and ele- 
gant ag all the information tuat can be desired.”—Leeds 
Merenr 

“Dr. Naec aulay has presented the public with matter of the 
most valuable kind, expressed in clear and familiar language, 
and not less deserving the attention of persons in health than of 
valetudinarians.”"— Bristol Journal, 

A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London, 











TO PROFESSIONAL 





SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 

NOMMODIOUS APARTMENTS TO BE 

J LET, in the house of a Private Gentleman, in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Chancery-lane, suitable for Orrices, as wellas for 
Private Residence,—the business of a Solicitor having been con- 
ducted on the premises for many years. There are vo lodgers in 
the house, and the Apartments may be had farni ) or other- 
wise, with whole or partial board, and attendance required. 
For farther particulars addiess to A. B., Mr. Moulton’ s, Law- 
statiouer, Cc Cl ery-lane. 

P= TER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
London. 

The Premiums of this Office are lower than any offered to 
the Public, as the subjoined specimens will show, both tor short 
terms andthe whole period of Li 
Aunual Premiams required oe an "Assurance of £100. on a select 

wife 

















ack. “ONE YEAR. 


SEVEN YEARS. | WHOLE LIFE. 
20 0 15 It om 3 1 i 8 
30 ! 1 5 13 6 232 2 
40 > = § 1 it 217 0 
50 16 5 2 10 4 4 


Assurers may contract, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances and convenience, 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
atllicted with chronic and other diseases, aud such as are going 
bevond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates, 

Prosnectuses aud all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office 

Proposals can be passed daily. 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. — 


1 he ROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY 


sis Company continues to effect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, 
or Annualiy, at the option of the Insered; to grant Annnities 
on single or joint Lives: and to advance Money on Annuity 
secured on Freehold, Copyhold, or long Leasehold Property, or 
on Money in the Fonds . 
The Assured with this Company participate periodically in the 
rotits 
. The’ Bonus declared on the 3d of July, 1831, attaches to all 
Policies eficeted on or before the 31st diy of December, 1829. 
DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 














10, Chatham-place, B lac "kfriars, 


OYAL EXTRACT OF “FLOWE RS.— 

» The extraordinary circulation of the above article, and 
its very general adoption by the first ranks of Fashion, at the 
Toilette and in the Drawing-room, have stimulated the Pro- 
prictors in an endeavour to render it, in delicacy of scent and 
fragrance, equal, not supe rior, to any de scription of Perfame 
for the Hankerchief, [t is cistilled from a combination of 
Flowers, selected for their excelling sweetness and aromatic pro- 
perties, when those Flowers are in their fullest Hye _ “a 
factured and sold by RIGGE, BROCKBANK, and RIG 
fumers to the Royal Family, | 35, New Bond-street, in Botites ve 








58s, BSey 58, BM 6d. 
The PE RSIAN Bou QUET is also recommended to the notice 





of the Nobility aud Gentry, as a pleasing, very powerful, and 
durable Perfume. 
Hl. WALKER’S SILVER-POLISHED NEEDLES. 


HESE Needles are brought to perfection 
after an extensive series of expensive and laborious expe- 
riments, Their peculiar composition admits of their receiving a 
greater degree of hardness, without the aaual brittleness; their 
points are, there fore, better tapered to facilitate their eutrance 
—their eyes are constructed on @ new principle, which prevents 
the possibility of their breaking the thread; @ brilliant silver 
polish is affixed to them by a process known only to their inven- 
tor, which not only renders them almost impervious to rust, bat 
greatly facilitates their operation, whilst their extraordinary 
tonghness would make them more economic al than the old sieel 
necdles even at four times thei 
Sold retail by most of the princioel deal nd wholesale, or 
for export, by the Inventor and only Manufactarer, H. Walker 
(whose name appears on every genuine label), 20, Maiden-lane, 
Wood-street, Cheapside, 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW HISTORICAL AND BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits, 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY SALT, Esa. F.RS. 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
By JOHN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 
9 


LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 
A NARKATIVE OF 
Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various Parts of the World. 
in 3 vols, post 8vo, 
By a FIELD-OFFICER, 
** The story of my life, 
The battles, sieges, fortunes, | had pass’d, 
Whercin [ spake of most disastrons 
Of moving accidents by food and field, 
Of hair-breadih scapes VP th? imminent deadly breach.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
3. 


Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 
TO SIR HORACE MANN. 


Now first published, Edited by LORD DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Waipole. 

“* The perio’ treated of in this work is from the sear 1741 to 
the death of George U1,—a period of deep interest, over all the 
events of which this Correspo.dence throws a light iuminating 
the most important affairs, intrigues, and chany and shedding 
the brilliaucy of humour and saine upon the te r matters cou- 
nected wilh personal adveuture, the court, the manners of the 
ti » aud the thousand trifes which, wh tenched with so 

rly a hand, refleet the very formand p ure of the age.” 
—Literary Gazelle, 


THE 


4. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE, 
By CAPTAIN JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 3 vols. 
* A work which every Englishman oughtite read, ‘The Captain 
writes in the spirit of a thorough seaman, humorous, forcibic, and 
unaflected.”— Morning Post. 


0. 
Second Edit. in 6 vols, svo, the TRANSLATION of 
MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 


The volumes may be had separately, to complete sets. 
“These Memoirs fernish an admirable view of the interior of 
Napoleon's early court—of the spirit that reigned there—of the 
characters that exhibited in it—of the genius of the First Con- 
eeulate and the First Consul, Nowhere do we vet a nearer or 

more intelligible view of Napoleon as a man.’’—Speciator. 


In 2 vols, Svo. with fine Portrait, 


MRS. INCHBALD’S MEMOIRS. 


“The * Memoirs of Mrs, Tnchbald,’ who was almost self- 
traght, and certainly one of the most extraor’irary women of 
her time, abound in skeiches of all the most celebrated wits and 
beans at the close of the last century and beginving of the 
| Seguin by whom she was surrounded. Iu many respects her 

iozraphy resembles Boswell’s Lite of Johuson, The anecdotes 
of Kemble, Mrs. siddous, Sact, Tate Wilkinson, Mrs. Mattocks, 
&c., and the delightful letters of George Coiman the Elder, the 
younger Colwan, Kemble, Mrs. Siddous, Mr. Godwin, and those 
by Miss Edgeworth, give a high value to this work.” 

- 
de 
Also, just ready, in 2 vols. 

NEW EDITION. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
A Comparative View of the Social Condition of both Countries, 
from the Restoration of Charles IL. to the present Time, 

y the Editor of Madame du Defland’s Letiers. 


TINGUISHED WRITERS. 
rR O 


Th 3 vols. post 8vo. 
O D. 
“T see how Ruin, with a palsied hand, 


Oo kK W O 
Begins to stake this ancient house to dust.” 
E L E 


H N. 
By MARIA EDGEWORTH., 3 vols, 

“ Miss Edgeworth never writes without adding to the stock of 
public amusement, and strengthening Grose impressions Which are 
favourable to virtue.’—Qnarlerly Review. 

** Quite worthy to ravk with (he authoress’s happiest produc- 
tions.” —Morning Herald, 


3. 
THE C@NSPIRAC YY: 
A VENETIAN ROMANCE, 


“* Every page of the story is alive with cirewmstances fixing 


+. 
O U_ R Tr oO W N 
Or, ROUGH SKETCHES of CHARACTER, MANNERS, &e. 
By PER RINE REEDPEN, 
Contents: 


and Shopheepers—The Professor 
—Beauty—Tie 


Adminisiration—The = Curate—The 
Bishop of Barleiguh—A Waik out of the Town—The Turupike- 
Gaie— The Return The »bey—Clever Men and Clever Wowen 
—Vhe Clergy man—The Poacher—The Temple of Hope—Deleate 
ri ¢ Minds—A Party—The Lawver—Rivalry 
—The sic — Conversation—Sapper—Reeler’s Tale 
—The Departare—A Scene—Our Town in an Uproar. 
“surely bere is abundaut matter for mirth.”—Mora. Post. 
d. 
EUSTACE CONWAY; 
Or, THE BROTHER AND SISTER, 3 vols, 

“The characters who figure prominently in this work are 
drawn with great truth aud spirit. The skeech of Kreatzuer (the 
German scholar) alone would mark the taleut of the wiiter.”— 
Liievary Gazette, 


ALLAN BRE 
By the Author of * The Subiliern,”’ Xe. 3 vols. 
“€ The most striking production of Mr. Gleig s the general 
veice first advanced the ‘Subaltern’ to the company of our 
classical writers. The account of the Battle of Culioden is equal 


to the best of the author’s descriptions, and would alone repay 
the perusal of these volumes,” — Untied Service Journal. 
‘. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
R E V &E Y , 


4 ’ 4 é Ne 
By the Author of ‘A Marriage in High Life.’ 

“The best novel, in many respects, that bas appeared since 
Miss Edgeworth’s * Vivian.’ ‘The authoress seems to us superior 
to all her recent predecessors in compass of understanding aud 
in subtle oy emeut of the pas-ions; and inferior to none of 
them in the portraiture of manners and the graces of language.” 
—Quarterly Review. 

> 


8. 
T HE H EADS MA N. 
By the Anthor of ‘The Spy.’ 3 vols. 

* This new production of one of the most gitted authors of our 
time, is full of hair-breadth ’scapes and increasing interest. The 
wild lake, the fair valiey, and the snowy mountains, live again 
in bis pages counected with the breathing interest of fiction.” — 
Literary Gazette. 

9 


SALVADOR THE GUERILLA. 
By the Author of ‘ The Castilian,’ 3 vols. 

“* Independentiy of a stirring subject, and graphic pictures of 
life and manners, this work introduces as to ail the eminent men 
whe have taken a leading parc in the Spanish public drama lor 
the last twenty years.”— Globe, 





themselves irresistibly on tie mind of the reader.’—Morn, Lost. | 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION BY DIS- | NEW VOYAGES & TRAVELS, ETc, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Plates, 
JOURNEY TO THE NORTH OF INDIA 
OVERLAND from ENGLAND, through ‘ 
RUSSIA, PERSIA, and AFFG HAUNISTAUN, 
By Licut. ARTHUR CONOLLY. 
With an Account of the Author’s Adventures among the 
Toorkmuns aad Alighaans, aud a Description of the Manners 
and Customs of those lithe-known Tribes. To which are added 


copious Remarks on the Probauility of an Overlaud Luvasiog 
India by the Russians. 


01 
9 


A SOLDIER'S RECOLLECTIONS 
THE WEST INDIES AND AMERICA, 
"LAIR, 


By Liews.-Col. ST. CL 2 vols, &vO. nUMmeErONS Llustrations, 

**So full and frank a sketch of military life in the West Ladies 
has never before been giveu.”—Globe, 

3. 
SECOND SERIES, In 2 vols, post 8vo, 
THE EAST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK, 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA, 

“A very entertaining companion to persons who have been in 
India, or Who propose to visi it.” 

*,* A tew Copies may etill be had of the FIRST SERIES 
in 2 vols. post 6v9. “ 


—Atlas. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
price 21s 


EXCURSIONS IN INDIA, 
By Capt. THOMAS SKINNER, 31st Regiment, 
lacluding a Walk over the Himalaya Mountains to the Sources 
of the Jumna aud the Ganges, 

“* A very lively and descriptive work, replete throughout wiih 
admirable +ketches of native scenes and native portraits, pic 
turesque, amusing, and impressive. Ladeed, it is the pleasantest 
of pleasant tours.”—Lilerary Gazette, 

5. 

New and Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected, with all the 
Plates of the former impression, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 2is, 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST, 

By the Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ 

“* None but a thorongh-bred sportsman could write this book; 
and very few sportsmen could write such a book. There isa 
happy succession of anecdote and description, ever presenting 
fresh and striking objects.”—Sporting Mag. 


New and Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected, with 12 Ea. 
bellishments, in a neat pocket volume, price only 9s, 
HOWITT’S BOOK OF THE SEASONS; 
Or, THE CALENDAR OF NATURE. 

“ Equally a fire-side bock and an out-of-door book, and emi- 
nently calculated to make those who read it wiser and happier 
in their generation. It will carry sunshive and delight where- 
ever it penetrates.”—Allas, 


ée 
Also, just ready 





New Edition, in i vol. Sro- with Plates, 
=XCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 


c. &e, 
By Lieut. BRETON, R.N. 
| In the Years 1830-31-32-33 ; therefore comprising the most recent 
| Account of the actual Condition of these Colonies. 
“We earnestly recommend this volume to especial altention. 
| It is honest and sound from the first page to the last, and co*- 
tains wore valuable matter than any book of a@ similar kind w 
cau call to our recollection.”—dllas. 


CHEAPEST PERIODICAL PUBLISHED. 


THE 


STANDARD 


NOVELS 


PUBLISHING MONTHLY, 


AND ROMANCES, 


Forming a choice Library of the BEST MODERN WORKS of FICTION, chiefly by Living Authors. 


In Volumes, one of which generally includes an entire Novel, neatly bound, illustrated by Engravings, and printed so as to CORRESPOND WITH THE NEw EpITIONs OF 


Sir Wacrer Scorr’s Nove xs, and containing nearly doubie the quantity. 


Lach volume, price 6s. may be had separately. 


This Collection now includes the most esteemed productions of Bulwer, Miss Austen, Cooper, the Misses Lee, Theodore Hook, the Misses Porter, Godwin, Madame de Staél, Galt, Mrs. Inchbald, 
Baum, Mrs. Brunton, Victor Hago, Mrs. Shelley, Schiller, the Author of £ Mothers and Daughters,’ Brockden Brown, the Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo,’ Grattan, &c. 


OPINION ON THIS CHEAP LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINMENT. 


**A well-chosen, various, and attractive collection. 
and thovghtiul pages of 
perpetual sources of an 
avin. 


win—a writer whose productio 
mentin thease family circles wit 


public.”"—Literary Gazeite, April 12, 1834. 


By COOPER: The Pilot—The Spy—Last of the Mohicans—The 

Piow The Prairie—Lionel Lincoin—The Borderers— 
¢ Witch—The Bravo. 
MISSES LEE: The Cauterbury Tales. 

By BULWER: Eugene Aram, 

By GODWIN: Caleb Willians—St, Leon—Fleetwood, 

By the MISSES PORTER : Thaddeus of Warsaw—Scottish Chiefs 
—Pastor’s Fire-side—Hangarian Brothers, 


Vol. 40, to be published on the Ist of June, 


T HE RED ROVER. By J. Fentmore Cooper. 


We know no periodical publication that better deserves encouragement. 


histories they so accurately and wittly norrate! 
It is iu his delineations that the most accuraic picture of that extraordi 
the early settlers; while the younz reader's attention will be clained by the animation and the adveature, to which he gives so much real life. We bave only to add, | 4 
happy and characteristic in most of his illustrations; and must conclude by repeating, that we do vot know a more cheap, attractive, or neater series, than that which is uow finding 


vire to be read and re-read! Again, on what a favour 
Coo; 


ary race, the lidians, will be found. 


The following Works have already appeared : 


The complete Works of MISS AUSTEN : Sense and Sensibility 
Pride and Prejudice—Emma— Manstield Park—Northanger 
Abbey—Persuasion. 

By MRs. SHELLEY : Frankenstein. 

Hy SCHILLER: The Ghost-Seer. 

By BROCKDEN BROWN : Edgar Huntly. 

By MRS. BRUNTON : Seil-Coutroi— Discipline. 

By GALI: Lawrie Todd. 


will contain 


At what an exceedingly low price the reader is able to possess U 

¢ shelf, in some small bookease, will not the works of Miss Austen be placed— 

's novels alone,—bold, spirited, and original,—would make the of 
The historian, too, will refer to them for the mo-t graphic and vivid sketches 


he deep 
the series worth 


4, that Mr. Pickering has bees 
™ favour with the 


By MADAME DE STAEL: Corinne. : 

By VICTOR HUGO: The Hunchback of Notre-Dame. 

By THEODORE HOOK: Maxwell. 

By MRs. INCHBALD: Semple Story—Nature and Art. 

By BANIM: The Smuggler. 

By GRATTAN; Heiress of Bruges—Stories of Waterloo—Mo 
thers and Daughters. 


Vol. 41, to be published on the ist of July, will contain 


VATHE K. 


By W. Becxrorp, Esa. 








Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J, FRANCIS ; and sold by all Booksell 


London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


and N in Town and Country. 
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